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How the interval of suspense to which I was 
now condemned might have affected other men 
in my position, I cannot pretend to say. ‘The 
influence of the two hours’ probation upon my 
temperament, was simply this. I felt physically 
incapable of remaining still in any one place, 
and morally incapable of speaking to | one 
human being, until 1 had first heard all that 
Ezra Jennings had to say to me. 

In this frame of mind, I not only abandoned 
my contemplated visit to Mrs. Ablewhite—I 
even shrank from encountering Gabriel Better- 
edge himself, 

Returning to Frizinghall, I left a note for 
Betteredge, telling him that I had been unex- 

ectedly called away, for a few hours, but that 

e might certainly expect me to return towards 
three o’clock in the afternoon. I requested 
him, in the interval, to order his dinner at the 
usual hour, and to amuse himself as he pleased. 
He had, as I well knew, hosts of friends in 
Frizinghall; and he would be at no loss how to 
fill up his time until I returned to the hotel. 

This done, I made the best of my way out of 
the town again, and roamed the lonely moor- 
land country which surrounds Frizinghall, until 
my watch told me that it was time, at last, to 
return to Mr. Candy’s house. 

I found Ezra Jennings, ready and waiting for 
me. 

He was sitting alone in a bare little room, 
which communicated by a glazed door with a 
surgery. Hideous coloured diagrams of the 
ravages of hideous diseases, decorated the 
barren buff-coloured walls. A book-case filled 
with dingy medical works, and ornamented at 
the top with a skull, in place of the customa 
bust ; a large deal table copiously splashed wit 
ink ; wooden chairs of the sort that are seen in 
kitchens and cottages; a threadbare drugget 
in the middle of the floor; a sink of water, 
with a basin and waste-pipe roughly let into 


the wall, horribly suggestive of its connexion 
with surgical operations—comprised the entire 
furniture of the room. The bees were hum- 
ming among a few flowers placed in pots out- 
side the window ; the birds were singing in the 
garden; and the faint intermittent jingle of a 
tuneless piano in some neighbouring house, 
forced itself now and again, on the ear. In any 
other place, these everyday sounds might have 
spoken pleasantly of the everyday world out- 
side. Here, they came in as intruders on a 
silence which nothing but human suffering had 
| the privilege to disturb. I looked at the ma- 
hogany instrument case, and at the huge roll of 
lint, occupying places of their own on the book- 
shelves, and shuddered inwardly as I thought 
of the sounds, familiar and appropriate to the 
everyday use of Ezra Jennings’s room. 

“T make no apology, Mr. Blake, for the 
place in which I am receiving you,” he said. 
“It is the only room in the house, at this hour 
of the day, in which we can feel quite sure of 
being left undisturbed. Here are my papers 
ready for you; and here are two books to which 
we may have occasion to refer, before we have 
done. Bring your chair to the table, and we 
shall be able to consult them together.” 

I drew up to the table; and Ezra Jennings 
handed me his manuscript notes. They con- 
sisted of two large folio leaves of paper. One 
leaf contained writing which only covered the sur- 
face at intervals. The other presented writing, 
in red and black ink, which completely filled 
the page from top to bottom. In the irritated 
state of my curiosity, at that moment, I laid 
aside the second sheet of paper in despair. 

“ Have some mercy on me!” I said. “ Tell 
me what I am to expect, before I attempt .o 
read this.” 

“ Willingly, Mr. Blake! Do you mind my 
asking ge one or two more questions ?” 

** Ask me anything you like !” 

He looked at me with the sad smile on his 
lips, and the kindly interest in his soft brown 
eyes. 
of You have already told me,” he said, “ that 
you have never—to your knowledge—tasted 
opium in your life.” 

“To my knowledge ?” I repeated. 

* You will understand directly, why I speak 
with that reservation. Let us goon. You are 











not aware of ever having taken opium. At 
this time, last year, you were suffering from 
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nervous irritation, and you slept wretchedly at 
night. On the night of the birthday, however, 
there was an exception to the rule—you slept 
soundly. Am I right, so far?” 

- Quite right.” 

“Can you assign any cause for your nervous 
suffering, and your want of sleep ?” 

“TI can assign no cause. Old Betteredge 
made a guess at the cause, I remember. But 
that is hardly worth mentioning.” ; 

“Pardon me. Anything is worth mention- 
ing in such a case as this. Betteredge attri- 
bated your sleeplessness to something. To 
what?” : 

“To my leaving off smoking.” 

“ Had you been an habitual smoker ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Did you leave off the habit suddenly ?” 

“ce Yes.” 

* Betteredge was perfectly right, Mr. Blake. 
When smoking is a habit, a man must have no 
common constitution who can leave it off sud- 
denly without some temporary damage to his 
nervous system. Your sleepless nights are 
accounted for, to my mind. My next question 
refers to Mr. Candy. Do you remember having 
entered into anything like a dispute with him— 
at the birthday dinner, or afterwards—on the 
subject of his profession ?” 

The question instantly awakened one of my 
dormant remembrances, in connection with the 
birthday festival. The foolish wrangle which 
took place, on that occasion, between Mr. 
Candy and myself, will be found, described at 
much greater length than it deserves, in the 
tenth chapter of Betteredge’s Narrative. The 
details there presented of the dispute—so little 
had I thought of it afterwards—entirely failed 
to recur to my memory. All that I could now 
recal, and all that I could tell Ezra Jennings 
was, that I had attacked the art of medicine at 
the dinner-table, with sufficient rashness and 
sufficient pertinacity to put even Mr. Candy 
out of temper for the moment. I also remem- 
bered that Lady Verinder had interfered to 
stop the dispute, and that the little doctor and 
I had “ made it up again,” as the children say, 
and had become as good friends as ever, before 
we shook hands that night. 

“There is one thing more,” said Ezra Jen- 
nings, “ which it is very important that I should 
know. Had you any reason for feeling any 
special anxiety about the Diamond, at this time 
last year?” 

“T had the strongest reasons for feeling 
anxiety about the Diamond. I knew it to be 
the object of a conspiracy; and I was warned 
to take measures for Miss Verinder’s protec- 
tion, as the possessor of the stone.” 

“ Was the safety of the Diamond the subject 
of conversation between you and any other per- 
son, immediately before you retired to rest on 
the birthday night ?” 

“It was the subject of a conversation, be- 
tween Lady Verinder and her daughter-——” 

ae took place in your hearing ?” 

es.’ 





Ezra Jennings took up his notes from the 
table, and placed them in my hands. 

“Mr. Blake,” he said, “if you read those 
notes now, by the light which my questions and 
your answers have thrown on them, you will 
make two astounding discoveries, concerning 
yourself. You will find: —First, that you 
entered Miss Verinder’s sitting-room and took 
the Diamond, in a state of trance, produced 
by opium. Secondly, that the opium was given 
to you by Mr. Candy—without your own know- 
ledge—as a practical refutation of the opinions 
which you had expressed to him at the birthday 
dinner.” 

I sat, with the papers in my hand, completely 
stupefied. 

“Try, and forgive poor Mr. Candy,” said the 
assistant gently. “ He has done dreadful mis- 
chief, I own; but he has done it innocently. 
If you will look at the notes, you will see that 
—but for his illness—he would have returned 
to Lady Verinder’s the morning after the party, 
and would have pe be the trick that 
he had played you. Miss Verinder would 
have heard of it, and Miss Verinder would have 
questioned himn—and the truth which has laid 
hidden for a year, would have been discovered 
in a day.” 

I began to regain my self-possession. “ Mr. 
Candy is beyond the reach of my resentment,” 
I said angrily. “But the trick that he played 
me is not the less an act of treachery, for all 
that. I may forgive, but I shall not forget it.” 

“Every medical man commits that act of 
treachery, Mr. Blake, in the course of his prac- 
tice. The ignorant distrust of opium (in Eng- 
land) is by no means confined to the lower 
and less cultivated classes. Every doctor in 
large practice finds himself, every now and then, 
obliged to deceive his patients, as Mr. Candy 
deceived you. I don’t defend the folly of play- 
ing you a trick under the circumstances. I 
only plead with you for a more accurate and 
more merciful construction of motives.” 

** How was it done?” L asked. “Who gave 
oe laudanum, without my knowing it my- 
self?” 

“T am not able to tell you. Nothing relating 
to that part of the matter dropped from Mr. 
Candy’s lips, all through his illness. Perhaps, 
your own memory may point to the person to 
suspected ?” 

* No.” 

“It is useless, in that case, to pursue the 
inquiry. The laudanum was secretly given to 
you in some way. Let us leave it there, and go 
on to matters of more immediate importance. 
Read my notes, if you can. Familiarise your 
mind with what has happened in the past. I 
have something ver bold and very startling 
to propose to you, which relates to the future.” 

Those last words roused me. 

I looked at the papers, in the order in which 
Ezra Jennings had placed them in my hands. 
The paper which contained the smaller quantity 
of writing was the uppermost of the two. On 
this, the Mesemnesiod words, and fragments of 
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sentences, which had dropped from Mr. Candy 
in his delirium, appeared as foliows : 

“. .. Mr. Franklin Blake . . . and agree- 
able ... down a peg... medicine.... 
confesses... sleep at night... tell him 
. .. out of order . . . medicine . . . he tells 
me . . . and groping in the dark mean one and 
the same thing . . . all the company at the 
dinner-table . . . I'say . . . groping after sleep 
. - . nothing but medicine . . . he says. . 
leading the blind. . . know what it means . . . 
witty . . . anight’s rest in spite of his teeth 
. .. wants sleep . . . Lady Verinder’s medi- 
cine chest . . . five-and-twenty minims . . 
without his knowing it . . . to-morrow morn- 
ing... Well, Mr. Blake .. . medicine to- 
day ... never... without it .. . out, Mr. 
Candy ... excellent ... without it .. 
down on him... truth . . . something be- 
sides ... excellent . . . dose of laudanum, 
sir... bed... what... medicine now.” 

There, the first of the two sheets of paper 
came to an end. I handed it back to Ezra Jen- 
nings. 

“That is what you heard at his bedside?” 
I said. 

“Literally and exactly what I heard,” he 
answered—* except that the repetitions are not 
transferred here from my short-hand notes. He 
reiterated certain words and phrases a dozen 
times over, fifty times over, just as he attached 
more or less importance to the idea which they 
represented. The repetitions, in this sense, were 
of some assistance to me in putting together 
those fragments. Don’t suppose,” “ added, 
pointing to the second sheet of paper, “that I 
claim.to have reproduced the expressions which 
Mr. Candy himself would have used if he had 
been capable of speaking connectedly. I only 
say that I have penetrated through the obstacle 
of the disconnected expression, to the thought 
which was underlying it connectedly, all the 
time. Judge for yourself.” 

I turned to the second sheet of paper, which 
I now knew to be the key to the first. 

Once more, Mr. Candy’s wanderings appeared, 
copied in black ink; the intervals between the 
phrases being filled up by Ezra Jennings in red 
ink. I reproduce the result here, in one plain 
form ; the original language and the interpreta- 
tion of it coming close enough together in these 
pages to be easily compared and verified. 

«|... Mr. Franklin Blake is clever and agree- 
able, but he wants taking down a peg when he 
talks of medicine. He confesses that he has 
been suffering from want of sleep at night. I 
tell him that his nerves are out of order, and 
that he ought to take medicine. He tells me 
that taking medicine and groping in the dark 
mean one and the same thing. ‘I'his before all 
the company at the dinner-table. I say to him, 
you are groping after sleep, and nothing but 
medicine can help you to find it. He says to 
me, I have heard of the blind leading the blind, 
and now I know what it means. Witty—but 
I can give him a night’s rest in spite of his 
teeth. He really wants sleep; and Lady Verin- 





—— 





der’s medicine chest is at my disposal. Give 
him five and twenty minims of laudanum to- 
night, without his knowing it; and then call 
to-morrow morning. ‘ Well, Mr. Blake, will 
you try a little medicine to day? You will 
never sleep without i\.’——‘ There you are out, 
Mr. Candy: I have had an excellent night’s 
rest without it? Then, come down on him 
with the truth! ‘You have had something 


.| besides an excellent night’s rest; you had a 


dose of laudanum, sir, before you went to bed. 
What do you say to the art of medicine, 
now ?”” 

Admiration of the ingenuity which had woven 
this smooth and finished texture out of the 
ravelled skein, was naturally the first impression 
that I felt, on handing the manuscript back to 


.| Ezra Jennings. He modestly interrupted the 


first few words in which my sense of surprise 
expressed itself, by asking me if the conclusion 
which he had drawn from his notes was also the 
conclusion at which my own mind had arrived. 

*Do you believe as I believe,” he said, 
“that you were acting under the influence of 
the laudanum in doing all that you did, on the 
night of Miss Verinder’s birthday, in Lady 
Verinder’s house ?” 

“T am too ignorant of the influence of lauda- 
num to have an opinion of my own,” I answered. 
“T can only follow your opinion, and feel con- 
vineed that you are right.” 

“Very well. The next question is this. 
You are convineed; and I am convinced—how 
are we to carry our conviction to the minds of 
other people ?” 

I pointed to the two manuscripts, lying on 
the between us. Ezra Jennings shook his 
head. 

“ Useless, Mr. Blake! Quite useless, as they 
stand now, for three unanswerable reasons. In 
the first place, those notes have been taken, 
under circumstances entirely out of the expe- 
rience of the mass of mankind. Against them, 
to begin with! In the second place, those 
notes represent a medical and metaphysical 
theory. Against them, once more! In the 
third place, those notes are of my making; 
there is nothing but my assertion to the con- 
trary, to guarantee that they are not fabrica- 
tions. Remember what I told you on the moor 
—and ask yourself what my assertion is worth. 
No! my notes have but one value, looking to 
the verdict of the world outside. Your inno- 
cence is to be vindicated; and they show how 
it can be done. We must put our conviction 
to the proof—and You are the man to prove it.” 

“* How ?” I asked. 

He leaned eagerly nearer to me across the 
table that divided us. 

** Are you willing to try a bold experiment ?” 

ye | will do anything to clear myself of the 
suspicion that rests on me now.” 

“ Will you submit to some personal incon- 
venience for a time ?” 

*“To any inconvenience, no matter what it 
may be.” 

** Will you be guided implicitly by my advice ? 
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It may expose you to the ridicule of fools; it 
may subject you to the remonstrances of friends 
whose opinions you are bound to respect-——” 

“Tell me what to do!” I broke out im- 
patiently. ‘And, come what may, I'll do it.” 

“You shall do this, Mr. Blake,” he answered. 
** You shall steal the Diamond, unconsciously, 
for the second time, in the presence of witnesses 
whose testimony is beyond dispute ?” 

I started to my feet. I tried to speak. I 
could only look at him. 

“TI believe it can be done,” he went on. 
“And it shall be done—if you will only help 
me. Try to compose seeunil~elt down, and 
hear what I have to say to you. You have 
resumed the habit of smoking; I have seen that 
for myself. How long have you resumed it ?” 

“ For nearly a year.” 

“ Do you smoke more, or less, than you did ?” 

** More.” 

* Will you give up the habit again? Sud- 
denly, mind !—as you gave it up before.” 

I began dimly to see his drift. “I will give 
it up, from this moment,” I answered. 

“If the same consequences follow, which 
followed last June,” said Ezra Jennings— if 
you suffer once more as you suffered then, from 
sleepless nights, we shall have gained our first 
step. We shall have put you back again into 
something assimilating to your nervous condi- 
tion on the birthday night. If we can next 
revive, or nearly revive, the domestic circum- 
stances which surrounded you; and if we can 
occupy your mind again with the various ques- 
tions concerning the Diamond which formerly 
agitated it, we shall have replaced you, as 
nearly as possible, in the same position, phy- 
sically and morally, in which the opium found 
you last year. In that case we may fairly hope 
that a repetition of the dose will lead, in a 
greater or lesser degree, to a repetition of the 
result. There is my proposal, expressed in a 
few hasty words. You shall now see what 
reasons I have to justify me in making it.” 

He turned to one of the books at his side, 
and opened it at a place marked by a small 
slip of paper. 

‘Don’t suppose that I am going to weary 
you with a lecture on physiology,” he said. 
“*T think myself bound to prove, in justice to 
both of us, that I am not asking you to try 
this experiment in deference to any theory of 
my own devising. Admitted principles, and 
recognised authorities, justify me in the view 
that I take. Give me five minutes of your 
attention; and I will undertake to show you 
that Science sanctions my proposal, fanciful as 
it may seem. Here, in the first place, is the 
physiological principle on which lon acting, 
stated by no less a person than Dr. Carpenter. 
Read it for yourself.” : 

He handed me the slip of paper which had 
marked the place in the Soak tt contained a 
few lines of writing, as follows :— 

“There seems much ground for the belief, that 
every sensory impression which bas once been recog- 
nised by the perceptive consciousness, is registered 





(so to speak) in the brain, and may be reproduced at 
some subsequent time, although there may be ne 
consciousness of its existence in the mind during 
the whole intermediate period.” 


“Ts that plain, so far?” asked Ezra Jen- 
nings. 

“ Perfectly plain.” 

He pushed the open book across the table to 
mm and pointed to a passage, marked by pencil 

es. 

** Now,” he said, “ read that account of a case, 
which has—as I believe—a direct bearing on 
poe own position, and on the experiment which 

am tempting you to try. Observe, Mr. Blake, 
before you begin, that I am now referring you 
to one of the greatest of English ae nee 
The book in your hand is Doctor Elliotson’s 
Human Physiology; and the case which the 
doctor cites, rests on the well-known authority 
of Mr. Combe.” 

The passage pointed out to me, was expressed 
in these terms :— 

“Doctor Abel informed me,” says Mr. Combe, 
“of an Irish porter to a warehouse, who forgot, 
when sober, what he had done when drunk; but, 
being drunk, again recollected the transactions of his 
former state of intoxication. On one occasion, being 
drunk, he had lost a parcel of some value, and in his 
sober moments could give no account of it. Next 
time he was intoxicated, he recollected that he had 
left the parcel at a certain house, and there being no 
address on it, it had remained there safely, and was 
got on his calling for it.” 


“ Plain again ?” asked Ezra Jennings. 

“ As plain as need be.” 

He put back the slip of paper in its place, and 
closed the book. 

“ Are you satisfied that I have not spoken 
without good authority to support me?” he 
asked. “If not, I have only to go to those 
bookshelves, and you have only to read the pas- 
sages which I can point out to you.” 

“T am quite satisfied,”’ I said, “ without read- 
ing a word more.” 

“In that case, we may return to your own 
personal interest in this matter. I am bound to 
tell you that there is something to be said against 
the experiment as well as for it. If we could, 
this year, exactly reproduce, in your case, the 
conditions as they existed last year, it is physio- 
logically certain that we should arrive at exactly 
the same result. But this—there is no denying 
it—is simply impossible. We can only hope to 
approximate to the conditions; and if we don’t 
succeed in getting you nearly enough back to 
what you were, this venture of our’s will fail. 
If we do sueceed—and I am myself hopeful of 
success—you may at least so far repeat your 
proceedings on the birthday night, as to satisfy 
any reasonable person that you are guiltless, 
morally speaking, of the theft of the Diamond. 
I believe, Mr. Blake, I have now stated the 
question, on both sides of it, as fairly as I can, 
within the limits that I have imposed on myself. 
If there is anything that I have not made clear 
to you, tell me what it is—and if I can enlighten 
you, I will.” 
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“ All that you have explained to me,” I said, 
“1 understand perfectly. But I own I am 
puzzled on one point, which you have not made 
clear to me yet.” 

“ What is the point ?” 

‘I don’t understand the effect of the lauda- 
num on me. I don’t understand my walking 
down-stairs, and along corridors, and my open- 
ing and shutting the drawers of a cabinet, and 
my going back again to my own room. All 
these are active proceedings. I thought the 
influence of opium was first to stupefy you, and 
then to send you to sleep.” 

“ The common error « le opium, Mr. Blake! 
Iam, at this moment, exerting my intelligence 
(such as it is) in your service, under the influ- 
ence of a dose of laudanum, some ten times 
larger than the dose Mr. Candy administered to 
you. But don’t trust to my authority—even on 
a question which comes within my own personal 
experience. I anticipated the objection you 
have just made ; and I have again provided my- 
self with independent testimony, which will 
carry its due weight with it in your own mind, 
and in the minds of your friends.” 

He handed me the second of the two books 
which he had by him on the table. 

“There,” he said, “are the far-famed ‘ Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater’! Take the 
book away with you, and read it. At the passage 
which I have marked, you will find that when 
De Quincey had committed what he calls ‘a 
debauch of opium,’ he either went to the gallery 
at the Opera to enjoy the music, or he wandered 
about the London markets on Saturday night, 
and interested himself in observing all the little 
shifts and bargainings of the poor in providing 
their Sunday dinners. So much for the capacity 
of a man to nay himself actively, and to 
move about from place to place under the in- 
fluence of opium.” 

**T am answered so far,” I said; “but I am 
not answered yet as to the effect produced by 
the opium on myself.” 

“] will try to answer you in few words,” 
said Ezra Jennings. “The action of opium is 
comprised, in the majority of cases, in two in- 
fluences—a stimulating influence first, and a 
sedative influence afterwards. Under the stimu- 
lating influence, the latest and most vivid im- 
pressions left on your mind—namely, the im- 
—— relating to the Diamond—would be 

ikely, in your morbidly sensitive nervous con- 
dition, to become intensified in your brain, and 
would subordinate to themselves your judgment 
and your will—exactly as an ordinary dream 
subordinates to itself your judgment and your 
will. Little by little, under this action, any 
apprehensions about the safety of the Diamond 
which you might have felt during the day, would 
be liable to develope themselves from the state 
of doubt to the state of certainty—would impel 
you into practical action to preserve the jewel 
—would direct your steps, with that motive 
in view, into the room which you entered—and 
would guide your hand to the drawers of the 


held the stone. In the spiritualised intoxication 
of opium, you would do all that. Later, as the 
sedative action began to gain on the stimulant 
action, you wall slowly become inert and 
stupefied. Later still, you would fall into a 
deep sleep. When the morning came, and the 
effect of the opium had been all slept off, you 
would wake as absolutely ignorant of what 
a had done in the night as if you had been 
iving at the Antipodes—Have I made it 
tolerably clear to you, so far ?” 

“You have made it so clear,” I said, “ that 
I want you to go farther. You have shown me 
how I entered the room, and how I came to 
take the Diamond. But Miss Verinder saw 
me leave the room again, with the jewel in my 
hand. Can you trace my proceedings from 
that moment? Can you guess what I did 
next ?” ; 

“That is the very point I was coming to,” 
he rejoined. “It is a question with me whether 
the experiment which I propose as a means of 
vindicating your innocence, may not also be 
made a means of recovering the lost Diamond 
as well. When you left Miss Verinder’s sitting- 
room, with the jewel in your hand, you went 
back in all probability to your own room , 

“ Yes? and what then ?” 

“It is possible, Mr. Blake—I dare not say 
more—that your idea of preserving the Diamond 
led, by a natural sequence, to the idea of hiding 
the Diamond, and that the place in which you 
hid it was somewhere in your bedroom. In 
that event, the case of the Trish porter may be 
your case. You may remember, under the 
influence of the second dose of opium, the 
lace in which you hid the Diamond under the 
influence of the first.” 

It was my turn, now, to enlighten Ezra 

Jennings. I stopped him, before he could say 

any more. 

* You are speculating,” I said, “on a result 

which cannot possibly take place. The Diamond 

is, at this moment, in London.” 

He started, and looked at me in great sur- 
rise. 

ee In London ?” he repeated. “ How did it 

get to London from Lady Verinder’s house ?” 

** Nobody knows.” 

“ You removed it with your own hand from 

Miss Verinder’s room. How was it taken out 

of your keeping ?” 

* T have no idea how it was taken out of my 

keeping.” 

“Did you see it, when you woke in the 

morning ?”” 

Lid No.” 

“ Has Miss Verinder recovered possession 

of it ?” 

* No. 

“ Mr. Blake! there seems to be something 

here which wants clearing up. May I ask how 

you know that the Diamond is, at this mo- 

ment, in London ?” 

I had put precisely the same question to 
Mr. Bruff, ohn I made my first inquiries 








cabinet, until you had found the drawer which 





about the Moonstone, on my return to England. 
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In answering Ezra Jennings, I accordingly re- 
peated what I had myself heard from the lawyer’s 
own lips—and what is already familiar to the 
readers of these pages. 

He showed shiny that he was not satisfied 
with my reply. : 

“ With all deference to you,” he said, “and 
with all deference to your legal adviser, I main- 
tain the opinion which I expressed just now. 
It rests, I am well aware, on a mere assump- 
tion. Pardon me for reminding you, that your 
opinion also rests on a mere assumption as 
well.” 

The view he took of the matter was entirely 
new to me. I waited anxiously to hear how he 
would defend it. 

“ J assume,” pursued Ezra Jennings, “that 
the influence of the opium — after impellin 
you to possess yourself of the Diamond, wit 
the purpose of securing its safety—might also 
impel you, acting under the same influence and 
the same motive, to hide it somewhere in 
your own room. Yow assume that the Hindoo 
conspirators could by no possibility commit a 
mistake. The Indians went to Mr. Luker’s 
house after the Diamond—and, therefore, in 
Mr. Luker’s possession the Diamond must be ! 
Have you any evidence to prove that the Moon- 
stone was taken to London at all? You can’t 
even guess how, or by whom, it was removed 
from Lady Verinder’s house! Have you any 
evidence that the jewel was pledged to Mr. 
Luker? He declares that he never heard of 
the Moonstone ; and his banker’s receipt ac- 
knowledges nothing but the deposit of a valu- 
able of great price. The Indians assume that 
Mr. Luker is lying—and you assume again 
that the Indians are right. I say, in de- 
fence of my view is—that it is possible. What 
more, Mr. Blake, either logically or legally, can 
be said for yours ?” 

It was put strongly; but there was no deny- 
ing that it was put truly as well. 

“T confess you stagger me,” I replied. “‘ Do 
you — to my writing to Mr. Bruff, and 
telling him what you have said?” 

“On the contrary, I shall be glad if you will 
write to Mr. Bruff. If we consult his experi- 
ence, we may see the matter under a new light. 
For the present, let _us return to our experiment 
with the opium. We have decided that you 
leave off the habit of smoking, from this mo- 
ment ?” 

“From this moment.” 

“That is the first step. The next step is to 
reproduce, as nearly as we can, the domestic 
circumstances which surrounded you last. year.” 

How was this to be done? Lady Verinder 
was dead. Rachel and I, so long as the sus- 
picion of theft rested on me, were parted irrevo- 
cably. Godfrey Ablewhite was away, travelling 
on the Continent. It was simply impossible to re- 
assemble the people who had inhabited the house, 
when I had slept in it last. The statement of 
this objection did not appear to embarrass Ezra 
Jennings. He attached very little importance, 
he said, to reassembling the same people—seeing 





that it would be vain to expect them to re- 
assume the various positions which they had 
occupied towards me in the past time. On the 
other hand, he considered it essential to the 
success of the experiment, that I should see 
the same objects about me which had sur- 
rounded me when I was last in the house. 

“Above all things,” he said, “you must 
sleep in the room which you slept in, on the 
birthday night, and it must be furnished in the 
same way. The stairs, the corridors, and Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room, must also be restored 
to what they were when you saw them last. ' It 
is absolutely necessary, Mr. Blake, to replace 
every article of furniture in that part of the 
house which may now be put away. The sacri- 
fice of your cigars will be useless, unless we 
can get Miss Verinder’s permission to do that.” 

* Who is to apply to her for permission ?” 
I asked. 

** Ts it not possible for you to apply ?” 

“ Quite out of the question. After what has 
sen between us, on the subject of the lost 

iamond, I can neither see her, nor write to 
her, as things are now.” 


Ezra Jennings paused, and considered for x 


moment. 

‘. May I ask you a delicate question?” he 
said. 

I signed to him to go on. 

* Am I right, Mr. Blake, in fancying (from 
one or two things which have dropped from you) 
that you felt no common interest in Miss Verin- 
der, in former times ?” 

* Quite right.” 

“Was the feeling returned ?” 

“ Tt was.” 

** Do you think Miss Verinder would be likely 
to feel a strong interest in the attempt to prove 
your innocence ?” 

*T am certain of it.” 

* Tn that case, J will write to Miss Verinder— 
if you will give me leave.” 

“Telling her of the proposal that you have 
made to me ?” 

“Telling her of everything that has passed 
between us to-day.” 

It is needless to say that I eagerly accepted 
the service which he had offered to me. 

“T shall have time to write by to-day’s post,” 
he said, looking at his watch. ‘“ Don’t forget 
to lock up your cigars, when you get back to 
the hotel! I will call to-morrow morning and 
hear how you have passed the night.” 

I rose to take leave of him; and attempted 
to express the grateful sense of his kindness 
which I really felt. 

He pressed my hand gently. ‘“ Remember 
what 1 told you on the moor,” he answered. 
“Tf Ican do you this little service, Mr. Blake, I 
shall feel it like a last gleam of sunshine, fall- 
ing on the evening of a long and clouded day.” 


We parted. It was then the fifteenth of 
June. ‘The events of the next ten days—eve 
one of them more or less directly connecte 
with the experiment of which I was the passive 
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object—are all placed on record, exactly as they 
happened, in the Journal habitually kept by Mr. 
Candy’s assistant. In the pages of Ezra Jen- 
nings, nothing is concealed, and nothieg is for- 
gotten. Let Ezra Jennings tell how the venture 
with the opium was tried, and how it ended. 





QUEER-STREET. 


Tue author of Ravenshoe informs his readers 
that “the good people in this world outnumber 
the bad ten to one,” and backs his assertion with 
a species of ¢ip worded thus: “ The ticket for 
this belief is ‘ optimist.’”” Ah! it is not easy to 
be a dweller in Queer-street and believe this! 
That is to say, if by “ good” we mean unselfish, 
and by “bad” selfish. Ihave been established 
in Queer-street for more months tian I care to 
count, and I vow and declare that Queer-street is 
making a pessimist of me. ‘“ Who cares?” 
Precisely so. Who cares? Nobody, if J don’t. 

T occasionally entertain myself in Queer-street 
—having only myself to entertain—by singing 
the one line—only the one line; the neighbours 
don’t object : 

“T’'m very lonely now, Mary, for the poor make no 
new friends !” 





Make no new friends? They must be won- 
derfully sanguine poor who try to make new 
friends. Putting new friends out of the question 
as absurdly unmakeable, can they keep the 
ready-made old? An ironical Echo from the 
dark arches of Queer-street answers, “ Can 
they !” 

the days when I would not have 
scrupled to rehearse as my own, Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s articles of belief. Those were the 
days of house and home; of lands and goods 
and kindred; of health and wealth and superb 
laziness; those were the days of balances— 
heavy balances; those were the days of ac- 
counts hard to be overdrawn. 1 was an 
optimist inthose days. But in these? Hit me 
hard: Ihave no friends. Pish! why exert your- 
selves to hit me? I shall fall—I have fallen— 
without a blow. I have no balance. Friends 
and balance are synonymous terms, ladies and 
gentlemen ! 

Stale, and flat, and common-place, all this ? 
Yes, stale, and flat, and common-place as 
Queer-street. Stale, and flat, and common-place, 
and irksome, as the memory of days when 
Queer-street was a pleasant myth, easy of study 
in serial literature. Stale as the daily want of 
daily bread; flat as the water drunk undi- 
luted in Queer-street ; common-place as the 
scanty coat and pantaloons, the questionable 
boots, the bat which cost threepence less than 
four-and-ninepence ; irksome as the incessant 
effort to do your duty in, and not to scanda- 
lise by your personal appearance, the establish- 
ment where you don’t earn—how should you >— 
but where you have doled out to you, ever 
Saturday, at two o’clock p.m, enough to satisfy 
your Queer-street landlady. 


Your Queer-street landlady! What do J care 
for your landlady? I notice that I have strayed 
from “ me” to “ you,” from “ mine” to “ yours.” 
Let me get back to we and to mize. How selfish 
we are in Queer-street, eh? We are: and, 
unless my memory went with the rest of my 
“belongings,” we were slightly egotistical oué 
of Queer-street. 

A man I know very well, and who knows me 
not at all, said to me the other day—eyeing me 
the while, distastefully, “‘ But, hang it, I can’t 
make you out. You have zo friends!” I 
neglected to inquire what he meant by “ it.” 
Unless his looks belied him he meant me. But 
the disquisition is irrelevant. 

I might have replied to that man as the 
Dodger replied to Fagin in Oliver Twist: “I 
never heard you tell so much truth a¢ a time, 
before.” Not, you understand, that the man is 
in the habit of stating that which is not; but 
that his assertions made a profound impression 
on me. They were so exceptionally, and lu- 
dicrously true. No; he can’t make me out. 
And supposing he cared to make me out =— 
he does not) I couldn’t assist him: for I can’t 
make myself out. And I have zo friends. Of 
all the numbers on all the doors of all the houses 
in this London of ours, there is not one at 
which I could halt, saying to myself, “T’ll turn 
in here and smoke a pipe with Tom, Jack, or 
Richard, tiil the shower’s over.” I get up in 
Queer-street of a morning and make prepara- 
tions for my daily tramp in all weathers, from 
the neighbourhood of Hampstead to the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster, and I get up with 
the certain knowledge that throughout that day, 
throughout that week, throughout an indefinite 
period of time, I shall not see a face or hear a 
voice that I care to see or hear, or whose owner 
eares to see or hear me. Shiall I be denied the 
right to inform Mary, with all the melody left 
in my composition, that “I’m very lonely 
now” ? 

Nevertheless, don’t misunderstand me. I 
am not whining. Not inmy palmiest days did 
I feel less inclined to quote Richard after his 
bad dream, and to say: 

I shall despair ; there is no creature loves me; 

And if I die no soul will pity me. 


If I did commit myself to the couplet, I 
should at least feel bound, in honour, to add 
with Richard : 


Nay, wherefore should they ? Since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity for myself! 
—And I don’t, because I find something too lu- 
dicrous—grimly, but still piquantly ludicrous— 
in my anomalous position, to permit of any self- 
commiseration. Moreover, a conviction that 
no creature loves you, and that if you die no 
soul will pity you, is an excellent reason, I think 
(speaking religiously), for hoping and living: 
an execrable reason, I think (still speaking re- 
ligiously), for despairing and dying. 

“ Harry the Sixth bids thee despair and die !” 
very likely. But wi/¢ thou despair and die, to 








oblige Harry the Sixth? More especially if 
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Harry happen to be the meanest cur that 
physical fear of physical consequences ever kept 
and guarded, safe and whole-skinned, within 
the pale of the law? I have called my position 
anomalous ; and without being confidential over- 
much, I may assert that the term applies. 
My position is anomalous, and I am an anomaly. 
The recollection how blindly, how absurdly, 
how childishly, passive and ignorant I was, 
throughout the whole deuce-begotten process 
which landed me in Queer-street, ought, I 
know, by all the rules of convention, to cause 
me to gnash 

My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 

Then curse myself till sunset. 

But it doesn’t. Quite the contrary, it causes 
me to laugh: not “ genial or healthily, 
perhaps, but still to laugh. Many matters make 
me laugh, nowadays. eessnatennh has taught 
me to laugh. If the brave days of old had 
lasted my time, I should have gone to my 

lace, unaware with what a powerful sense of the 
udicrous I had been by Nature gifted. 

Nonsense ? Small matters amuse small 
minds? Very well. Haveitso. Small matters 
amuse my small mind mightily, especially in 
these holiday-tides. “‘ Were you at the Derby ?” 
“What are you going to do, Monday and Tues- 
day?” “ Where do you dine to-day ?” I never 
saw the humour of these small enquiries, until I 
came to Queer-street! There is a man whose 
open door I daily pass when I turn out into the 
streets at what we call in our office, and very 
facetiously call as far as J am concerned, “ The 
luncheon hour,” and this man, as I pass his 
door, invariably and heartily salutes me with : 


“May good digestion wait on appetite!” 


Ho! ho! He thinks I am going to lunch! 
What an overpowering joke—in Queer-street ! 





LEAVES FROM THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
DINING WITH AN ANCIENT ROMAN. 


Ir any people ever knew how to cook, and 
by cooking to elevate the necessity of eating 
into the refined luxury of dining, it was the 
Romans under the early emperors. They had 
then acquired all the poetical and culinary art 
of Greece, and united it to the more solid 
learning of Rome. 

Those Romans were good livers, huge eaters, 
and great spendthrifts. Vitellius never squan- 
dered less than ten thousand crowns at a meal, 
and at one celebrated dinner had on table two 
thousand fishes and seven thousand fat birds. As 
for that monster of extravagance, Heliogabalus, 
(Gobbleus it ought to be), at one special party 
he gave each guest the gold cup from which he 
had drunk, and sent each person home in a car- 
ae presented to him for the purpose. Albanus, 
a Gaulish consul, is said to have devoured at 
one supper, one hundred peaches, ten melons, 
fifty large green figs, and three hundred oysters. 
There is a rumour too that the tyrant Maximus 
used to eat forty pounds of meat per day. 





The Romans had their jentaculum, or break- 
fast, soon after they rose; and this early snack 
consisted of bread, raisins, olives, eggs, and 
cheese. Their beverage at this meal was milk, 
or mulsum (honied wine). The prandium 
was a sort of lunch about noon; but the real 
solid repast was the coena, our dinner, at the 
ninth hour, about half past two in summer. 
It matters little whether we call it an early 
supper or a late dinner, since our own seven 
o’clock meal is open to the same doubts. 

We all know the ordinary Roman house, 
thanks to the pretty revival at Sydenham. 
From the centre hall, with its little garden 
and cool murmuring fountain, opened the dim 
bins which served for sleeping-rooms, each 
with its curtained doorway. The black walls 
of the rooms, opening from the hall, and all on 
one floor, were painted with little groups of sea 
nymphs, and cupids, and triumphs of Bacchus. 
The floors were mosaic. In everything the 
Italian climate was taken inte consideration, 
and there were no stuffy carpets or dusty mat- 
tings to retain the dirt and heat. 

We will suppose the ninth hour near at hand, 
and the slaves busy in the kitchen preparing 
to dish up dinner. The busts of the ances- 
tors in the hall have been dusted and rubbed, 
and the couches are ready ranged in the tri- 
clinium (or dining-room). The gold and silver 
cups are ranged on the buffets, and all is ready 
for the feast, even down to the garlands of 
roses which are to be given to the guests at the 
close of the banquet. 

The couches were so arranged that they 
formed three sides of a square, and in the 
midst stood the cedar and ivory, or tortoise- 
shell and bronze, tables, on which each course 
was placed, arranged in trays. The guests lay 
down on the couches in an uncomfortable 
Oriental way, three to a couch: each guest, 
propped up with cushions, leaning on his left 
arm, the right being free to receive food and 
to hold his plate. Silk cushions marked the 
place of each guest. The host pointed out the 
special seats to favoured guests, much as your 
host does now. 

As soon as the guests had taken their 
places, slaves came and removed their sandals, 
and boys with their loins girded up offered 
water in bowls: in which it was the custom 
for all to dip their hands. At a nod of the 
host, the first course would appear — gene- 
rally shell-fish, eggs, and vegetables—and with 
it a bill of fare to guide the appetite of each 
diner. Every rich man had his own slave at his 
back, to hand the dishes or to pass the wine. 

We can, by help of a learned German pro- 
fessor (a distinguished friend of Dreikopf’s), and 
Petronius, pretty correctly follow a preliminary 
“ gustatorium,” which more resembled the con- 
clusion than the beginning of an English dinner. 
Let us place in the centre of the first tray, which 
was inlaid with tortoiseshell, a bronze ass, in 
whose silver panniers were piled black and green 
olives. On the back of this ass rode a portly 
bronze Silenus, from whose hands ran down a 
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sauce of oysters and fish-livers upon a sow’s 
breast that floated in the dish below. There 
were also sausages on silver gridirons: the hot 
coals beneath, simulated by crimson pomegranate 
pips and Syrian plums ; and there was lacertus (a 
common fish) served up with chopped eggs, mint, 
and rue. Snails and oysters were also handed 
round, garnished with asparagus, lettuces, and 
radish. The guests were all this time con- 
stantly supplied with goblets of white wine and 
honey (a sort of Athol brose). In fact, this 
opening of the Roman banquet did not differ 
very much from the opening of a modern 
Russian dinner, which commences with sar- 
dines, anchovies, and a small glass of brandy 
or liqueur. 

The second course would probably be a sur- 
prise—one of those elaborate practical jokes in 
which the Roman epicure delighted—perhaps 
a whole pig stuffed with fat thrushes, the 
yolks of eggs and mincemeat. But we will 
follow Petronius at his banquet. A wooden 
hen with outspread wings, exquisitely carved, 
was there brought in in a basket full of chaff, 
brooding on eggs : which the slaves drew out and 
handed to the guests. These eggs were found, 
to everybody’s delight, to be of baked crust, each 
one enclosing a highly-seasoned beccafico. The 
signal to remove this gustatorium (or course) 
was given by musicians placed at one end of the 
atrium. An ingenious surprise of this kind was 
once tried on Nicomedes, King of Bithynia. 
The monarch was passionately fond of Fresh 
herrings; and, being far from the sea-coast, 
in a wild region where a wagonfull of gold 
would not have purchased a fresh fish, the king’s 
ingenious cook contrived to enclose meat in 
frames of the shape of the fish, and to season it so 
as to exactly resemble herring. At Petronius’s 
supper, too, the cook served up - and wild 
fowl, moulded out of pork. ut all these 
surprises, so artfully designed to reawaken 
the blunted appetite, were poor, compared 
with the clever thought of the French cook 
who took some live crawfish and painted 
their shells with some sharp acid that turned 
them a brilliant scarlet. He then covered these 
pressed men under a pile of patient dead re- 
cruits in the same uniform, and, clapping a 
tight cover over them all, hurried the dish on 
to the royal table, where the astonishment and 
horror of the ladies at the coming to life of the 
supposed dead creatures caused infinite amuse- 
ment, and small talk. 

On the removal of the second ingenious 
course, we may suppose black slaves wiping the 
tables and handing water again to the guests, 
whose hands would by this time require ablu- 
tion. Boys wearing green garlands would 
then enter, carrying between them on sticks 
those large oval amphore that could not stand 
alone, but were kept embedded in earth or 
sand. On the labels round the gypsumed 
necks, were written the names of the consuls in 
whose period of office the wine had been bottled. 

The Romans had a detestable plan of putting 


with aloes, myrrh, aromatic bitters, and costly 
essential oils. They drank hot spiced wine 
in winter, and they had bronze urns (of a 
tureen shape with a tap), in which it was some- 
times served. It was not uncommon to serve 
the wine in a sort of huge punch-bowl, out 
of which it was ladled into the cups of the 
guests, either neat, or mixed with “allaying 
Tiber.” 

The Greek and Roman wine-merchants (as 
remarkable for honesty as their English de- 
scendants) had the following traditions about 
wine. There were two kinds of Falernian, the 
dry and the sweet ; neither of which improved 
after twenty years probation in the cask. 
The Alban wine was ripe at fifteen years, the 
Surrentine at five-and-twenty. The Trifoline 
was an early wine; the Tibur, ripe after ten 
years imprisonment. The Gauran was a scarce 
and fine wine, strong and oily. The Cecuban 
was a grand wine, but heady. The Signine wine 
was ripe at six years; the Nomentan at five. 
The Erbulian wine, at first dark, afterwards 
turned white, and was a light and delicate 
wine. Marseilles wine was fine, but thick and 
full bodied. The Tarentine were light sweet 
wines. Corinthian and Eubean wines were 
harsh and bad. Snow was in the summer 
mixed with the wine to cool it, and to the con- 
sequent dilution the Romans seem to have been 
indifferent. 

In the next course let us suppose that 
strange dish, the very refinement of luxury, 
which was served to Ulpian: “The Dish of 
Roses,” which feasted the eyes, nose, and 
stomach, and at the same time appealed strongly 
to the imagination. It was thus made, and 
we confide it as a secret to the French cooks 
of the United Kingdom : 

Take a wheel-barrow full of rose leaves, and 
pound in a mortar; add to them the brains of 
two pigs, and a dozen thrushes, boiled and 
wine with chopped yolk of egg, oil, vinegar, 
epper and wine; mix and pour these ingre- 
cients together, then stew them slowly and 
steadily, until the perfect perfume is developed 
—we say stew, but it may be boil, for the 
obscure Greek writer from whence we quote, 
disdained to enter into minute practical details. 

In the third course let us suppose another 
surprise. A tray is brought in, covered with na- 
tural turf on which are spread pieces of honey- 
comb, and heaps of parched chick peas. When 
the guests have been startled and horrified 
enough at this, the slaves lift off a tray and 
disclose a rich and lavish dinner in full bloom 
beneath. In the midst of the tray we can place 
the stew of roses, or a fat hare fitted with 
artificial wings and called a Pegasus, by the 
master cook. We surround this, with dishes 
of pigeons, fowls, ducks, mullets, turbots, and 
flounders. The guests applaud the display 
as the carver advances trippingly and carves 
in strict accordance with time and rhythm. 

The next of the twenty courses not unfre- 
quent at the table of a Roman epicure, would 





sea-water into wine, and also of doctoring it 





perhaps be a boar roasted whole (the Umbrian 
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boars were preferred for their special flavour) 
with palm twig baskets full of Syrian or Egyptian 
dates hung from its tusks. Around this savoury 
monster were sometimes placed litters of suck- 
ing pigs moulded in sweet paste. These were 
distributed as presents among the company. 
The scissor or carver sometimes came in dresse 
as a hunter, to operate on the wild boar, if 
it were served as the piéce de resistance. 

After this, as a surprise in the nature of a 
pleasant practical joke, would be borne in, say 
a pig stuffed with live thrushes that flew out 
he the cook opened their prison with his 

nife. 

Men like Apicius, of insane appetites, would 
construct new dishes of singing birds, or of the 
brains of ostriches and nightingales ; but these 
were exceptional cases, to be matched only 
by the crazy prodigality of tyrannical volup- 
tuaries like Haliogabalus, who would strew his 
floors with gold dust—ordinary people strewing 
their mosaic pavements merely with saffron, 
and coloured and perfumed sawdust. 

It was not uncommon at the close of a Roman 
dinner, for the ceiling to open and presents to 
descend, fastened to a silver hoop. In this way 
silver and alabaster bottles of ointment, and silver 
garlands, were often given to the guests. When 
the dessert appeared, mastick toothpicks were 
handed round by the slaves. In the dessert tray 
a statue often occupied the centre, a Flora or 
Vertumnus, laden with fruits, sometimes artifi- 
cial and full of saffron-coloured juices, that 
spirted forth on those who first pressed them. 
Among the sweetmeats made by the Romans, 
were fish and birds moulded in pastry and filled 
with almonds and raisins; they were also fond 
of melons cut into shapes, and of quinces stuck 
with almonds. 

When rich people gave an entertainment 
and wished to make up by displays of wealth for 
witty and amusing conversation, it was usual 
to have rope dancers and posture makers to 
exhibit between the courses: while more refined 
people would send for flute players or would have 
Spanish dancing girls from Cadiz to perform 
their semi-Oriental dances. 

If the host wished to turn the Ccena into 
a revel, the party would then take baths 
or saunter along the colonnades, while a new 
room was fitted up for them. Roman furniture 
was more portable than ours, and the change 
would give the numerous slaves of a rich man 
but very little trouble. We must imagine the 
new room panelled with marble, the ceiling inlaid 
with gold and ivory; the chairs, tables, and 
couches, in the pure Greek taste, simple, and 
severely beautiful in shape. The lamps would 
be like the Pompeian lamps, hung by bronze 
and silver chains from the ceiling, or suspended 
from the cross boughs of bronze pillars. Greek 
taste had shaped every cup and moulded even 
the simplest ornaments of the table. The goblets 
of all shapes were ranged on silver or marble 
sideboards. The slaves prepared the vessels full 
Ot snow, and the urns for the mulled wine. The 
chairman or king of the feast was then chosen 





by throw of dice, after the rose and ivy wreaths 
and perfumes and ointments had been distri- 
buted. He who threw Venus, or the six, became 
king. The lowest cast was called the dog. It 
was usual, as each one threw, for him to invoke 
the name of the woman he loved. The leader of 


d | the feast decided what quantity of water should 


be mixed with the wine, as only avowed 
drunkards took pure wine. This chairman also 
fixed what number of cyathi, or ladlesful, each 
person should have poured into his glass at a 
time. When a guest proposed a toast, he men- 
tioned the name of his love and his companions, 
and himself then drank as many ladlesful of 
negus as there were letters in the lady’s name. 
But after all, it must be allowed that there 
is some justice in Smollett’s extraordinarily 
humorous caricature (so much in the style of 
Gilray) of a dinner after the manner of the an- 
cients. The Romans were in some respects 
barbaric in their tastes. They craved for un- 
natural things rather than real dainties. We 
certainly should prefer salmon a la Béchamel 
to thunny seasoned with (ugh!) asafcetida and 
cheese. They perfumed their wines, which 
must have destroyed all refinement of bouquet ; 
they mingled their courses in a savage manner, 
and without respect to the convenances or to 
common sense ; they were fond of vulgar tricks 
and theatrical surprises, which must have irri- 
tated the temper and vexed the digestion; 
they neglected soups. They were ignorant of 
liqueurs, and did not know the glory of a 
chasse, or the propriety of a “gloria.” They 
fretted that poor weak vessel the stomach with 
rasping music and pompous trumpetings, and 
interrupted the serious attention requisite for 
the pure enjoyment of an exquisite dish, by 
the unwise introduction of ballet girls and acro- 
bats. And above all—and here we hold them 
guilty of the highest treason—they, as a rule, 
excluded ladies from their banquets. No won- 
der that leering Debauchery, crimson - faced 
Drunkenness, and other of Circe’s chosen ser- 
vants, forced their way in at the barred Roman 
door, and that where the chaste Venus was for- 
bidden, Cotytto and her train were welcomed. 





THE BARRACK-ROOM COMPANY. 

Permit a veritable soldier to look round the 
barrack-room in which he sits, and to describe 
its other occupants with fidelity. 

Old Soldier is a brave man who has won the 
Victoria cross, the Crimean, Turkish, Indian, 
and China medals ; yet the medal for “ long ser- 
vice and good conduct” he will never win. He 
has one fault—running through the pages of 
the defaulters’ book and the courts-martial re- 
cords—habitual drunkenness. He is a good 
soldier in all else; and after years of toil and 
trouble he is still tough and hard as the stock 
of his own rifle, methodically punctilious as to 
his bed and accoutrements, mindful of the 
amenities of the barrack-room. He has a store 
of anecdote, and tells with unassuming force 
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his perilous adventures. Who can help wishing 
that this poor warrior may not be doomed to 
eightpence a day for life? But he has had no 
schooling, and cannot write out even an absent 
report, far less calculate the mysterious hiero- 

lyphics of a ration return. Ignorant and 
y =e al what can be hoped for him ? 

Recruit, who seeks to understand the mys- 
terious process of “ heelballing” a pouch, 
stands watching that operation with a wist- 
fulness which is delightful to behold. The 
seasoned hero of five medals proceeds com- 
posedly to sharpen the edge of this young 
man’s curiosity. Recruit indicates dubiously 
that he has got “tup-pence ’a-penny,” and 
rattles the same in his trousers pocket. Old 
Soldier discovers the fact that Ae has an 
* three-’a-pence” in an old jacket on the shelf. A 
solemn compact is made between these worthies 
that they shall crack a pot; the pot is cracked 
accordingly at the bar of the canteen, in alternate 
swigs—Old Soldier taking all the odd ones down 
to the last, which he disposes of with reluctance 
and subdued gratification. Recruit returns 
under the wing of his Mentor, who has the 
deliberate cogitative stride of the old toper. 
Recruit has been a “navvy” who, when top- 
heavy takes up an unconscionable quantity of 
road in the nautical way of tacking, but on the 
minor half of a pot he can do no more than 
lurch fitfully. Recruit essays pouch-balling as 
an experiment ; but fails to penetrate the mys- 
tery. Old Soldier explains. I have seen men 
let off the steam of their wrath through a 
severe course of pouch-balling, or pipe-claying, 
silent and absorbed, as if their existence were 
at stake. The process has a powerful sedative 
effect on the system, and is a valuable remedy 
for mental depression if an old strong-flavoured 
black pipe be taken along with it. Heelball is 
made in this wise: I reveal a secret, once 
strictly guarded, because vigorous martinets 
have resolved to put down Heelball even at the 
expense of smartness, and have ruthlessly or- 
dammed the use of common blacking. 

Heelball is made in this wise. Experienced 
old soldier watches carefully for a knuckle-bone, 
and, after reducing it to a fine white ash in the 
fire, mixes it with melted beeswax and ground 
indigo, into a stiff paste, which is then kneaded 
into little lumps and sold to recruits as pre- 
cious. Old Soldier now present is one of the 
last of the race of heelballers. 

Butts sleeps in the next cot to Heelball, and 
years ago, when he joined the depét, modelled 
himself upon that warrior. That was before 
the Crimean War, he has since been in China, 
and is now a convalescent invalid, who was 
transformed into an officer’s servant because he 
has some glimmering sense of polite existence, 
picked up in former days, when he was groom 
to a country squire in his native village. Butts 
dresses tastefully, at his master’s expense, in 
dark tweed, and has a faint odour of civilian 
about him, corrected by a distant air of barrack- 
room brassball and pipeclay. 

When Letter Bugle sounds, Butts anticipates 





the orderly corporal, whose duty it is to receive 
the letters of the company from the post-ser- 
geant, and struts by Barrack-Room, flaunting 
in the eyes of inquisitive comrades, ominous 
official despatches On Her Maijesty’s Service, 
addressed to the Capiain Commanding the 
Eleventh Depdt; or less official pink billets in 
Italian spider hands to Captain Souslbeet: at 
the barracks. At such times, speculation 
confines itself chiefly to the well-filled War- 
Office or Horse-Guards letters; Old Soldier 
having an acute feeling of route to some- 
where (it doesn’t matter to him where) and 
revolving in his mind vaguely, the possibility 
of being warned for the baggage guard— 
a glorious mode of military progression, in- 
volving frequent halts at half-way houses to 
liquor up the exhausted party, who take turn 
also, when clear of a town, to ride at ease 
on the waggon. Having exhibited the out- 
sides of the letters, Butts proceeds to deliver 
them to his master, and make out a précis 
of their purport from that gentleman’s phy- 
siognomy. Butts served at the officers’ mess 
three times a week in all the glory of plush and 
silk stockings. His master, Captain Swordknot, 
presides over the lesser failings of his depdt, 
and as a rule refers all victims of the effects of 
canteen fourpenny, to the dread tribunal of the 
Colonel, a great chief who wields the sword of 
justice like a Chinese executioner. Butts was 
ately caught overladen with fourpenny, and 
Swordkuot remorselessly sent him up to the 
high seat of judgment. There, he was sen- 
tenced to ten days’ pack drill and fourteen days’ 
confinement to barracks, besides lapsing into a 
state of ignominous heelball and pipeclay. Butts 
having been thus stripped of his plumage, Old 
Soldier and he have become chums, and deliver 
law to the recruits on all points of barrack-room 
economy. 

Cropper is our sergeant. He is an old stamp 
of sergeant; one who fought in the Sutlej 
campaign, and in every other campaign of later 
date; yet he is straight and smart y, 
more clean, prim, and methodical, than an 
other man in the regiment, be he young or old. 
Cropper will never be a colour sergeant or troop 
sergeant major, as the cavalry term a relative 

, because he has a horror of accounts, and of 
the handling of other men’s money. He prefers 
to die in harness, if need be, as a good old duty 
ser t to the last. He has never married, 
and is after his fashion a spruce exact bachelor, 
careful in all things, and especially particular as 
to his outward appearance. Yet this poor bar- 
rack bachelor has a warm heart under his 
crust of discipline. I thoroughly respect our 
sergeant, and delight to watch the play of his 
stern features in a time of conflicting duties. 
He has a broad high forehead, which would in- 
dicate a capacity for something better than his 
calling, if it were not for his defective early edu- 
cation. He has sharply defined eyebrows, and 
a thin well-formed aquiline nose denoting great 
sagacity ; but his sagacity has all been exercised 
on trifles of routine. He has a hard thin- 
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lipped mouth, and a square, determined—but 
not massive, chin, and bushy whiskers. He 
performs even his most trivial duties, as if they 
were divine laws. He was moulded in the 
stern old school. He dresses himself more care- 
fully than ever on Sunday, and with natty walk- 
ing cane in hand, sallies Porth on that afternoon, 
when not engrossed by duty, to slaughter ram- 
bling cooks and housemaids by the score. He 
walks in a fine drill-book style, based on the 
balance step gaining ground, chest advanced 
boldly, shoulders well back, and epigastric imper- 
ceptible under the pressure of tight waist-belt. 
He wears neat-fitting shiny boots, and well 
creased trousers which he invariably calls 
*‘pajamas,” with a small forage cap set on 
three hairs, as the wits have it, which he cha- 
racterises as his “topee.” He is the subject 
of much innocent tenderness from several 
serving maids and one washerwoman ; but his 
own truest and best tenderness is that which 
binds him to a little drummer-boy, on whom he 
lavishes all the kindness at his call—notably in 
the way of brandy-balls and cakes. The little 
urchin was born on board ship, and afterwards 
lost his mother. The poor boy’s father also died 
soon afterwards of cholera. This touched our 
sergeant’s heart, and the child was adopted by a 
married woman of the regiment, who received 
the cost of his sustenance from our dear old 
bushy-whiskered disciplinarian. Time rolled 
on and the child went to the regimental school 
and so became a veritable drummer-boy. 

The boy is full of boyish antics, but in the 
matter of “ soldiering ” is as neat and almost as 
methodical as his benefactor, the model upon 
which he has formed himself. This is a never 
failing source of pride to our outwardly grim 
Sergeant Cropper. The banter that goes on 
between the man and the boy is pleasant to 
hear, for it never exceeds the bounds of respect- 
ful playfulness on the one side, and of charm- 
ing though staid complaisance on the other. 
The drummer boy is eager to go abroad to his 
regiment, and I fervently hope that if he do 
not tread exactly in the steps of his tutor, he 
may adopt many of his best and most worthy 
characteristics. By-and-by Cropper may be in 
the militia or the volunteers, or perhaps a tough 
old barrack sergeant with the sympathising 
washerwoman to keep house. May he see his 
boy come home a man with medals on his 
breast, to break bread with him again for the 
sake of the gentle old times ! 

Dobbs is our shoemaker, a very feeble con- 
sumptive little creature with a small wife and 
an excessively large family. He visits the Bar- 
rack Room only to answer to his name at the 
tattoo roll-call, or on special occasions, as kit- 
inspection or muster-parade. Dobbs is a very 
genial and—within certain limits, imposed con- 
jugally, a decidedly wet soul. He is a gossip of 
the first water, and retails unheard of canards. 
He has a very professional appearance as I 
see him now, stirrup on foot passed over 
the sole of the ammunition boot on his knee 
ready for nailing, greasy leather apron, and 





sleeves tucked up to the elbow, revealing a 
pair of bony arms, painfully suggestive of 
chronic atrophy. 

Ah! Our congress-of worthies in this and 
other Barrack Rooms in these Barracks, is a 
motley one; we have old haggard men who 
have served in nearly every part of the globe, 
and have periodical twinges of liver complaint, 
heart disease, or consumption ; we have young 
men with an ardent longing for foreign service, 
which is speedily and Cecueatiy gratified ; we 
have men who are midway in their service, 
and are undecided whether to return to their 
former callings in civil life, or go on manfully 
to the distant goal of a life pension to sustain 
them when they are too helpless to work. We 
are a motley collection of poor fellows, not over 
well taught, and with but a poor little stake 
in life. Still we are a bit of life after all, and 
the world outside the Barrack Room might 
like us better if it knew us better. 





AT A CLUB DINNER. 


I. THE OLD FOGIES. _ 
WE three 
Old fogies be; 
The crow’s foot crawls, the wrinkle comes, 
Our heads grow bare 
Of the bonnie brown hair, 
Our teeth grow shaky in our gums. 
Gone are the joys that once we knew, 
Over the green, and under the blue, 
Our blood runs calm, as calm can be, 
And we're old fogies—fogies three. 


Yet if we be 

Old fogies three, 

The life still pulses in our veins ; 

And if the heart 

Be dulled in part, 

There’s sober wisdom in our brains. 

We may have heard that Hope's a knave, 
And Fame a breath beyond the grave. 
But what of that—if wiser grown, 

We make the passing day our own, 
And find true joy where joy can be, 
And live our lives, though fogies three ? 


Aye—though we be 

Old fogies three, 

We're not so dulled as not to dine; 
And not so old 

As to be cold 

To wit, to beauty, and to wine. 
Our hope is less, our memory more, 
Our sunshine brilliant as of yore. 
At four o’clock i’ th’ afternoon 

*Tis warm as morning and as boon. 
And every age bears blessings free, 
Though we’re old fogies—-fogies three. 


II. CLOS VOUGEOT. 
When happy skylarks soar and sing, 
To welcome back the tardy spring, 
And daisies peep and roses blow, 
Give, oh give me, Clos Vougeot. 


When summers breathe the promise free 
Of bounteous vines and grapes to be, 
And autumns pay what summers owe, 
Give, oh give us, Clos Vougeot. 
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When ice-bound streams in darkness creep, 
And Nature dreams in wintry sleep, 

And Norland tempests whirl the snow, 
Give, oh give us, Clos Vougeot. 


When friends are shy because I’m poor, 
And hint they knew my ruin sure, 
And half the world becomes my foe, 
Give, oh give me, Clos Vougeot. 


When wealth comes flooding to my hand, 
And boon companions understand, 

That round my board the wine cups flow, 
Give, oh give us, Clos Vougeot. 


When I am hale, and fresh, and strong, 
And Time runs merry as my song, 

To keep the fire at healthful glow, 
“Give, oh give me, Clos Vougeot. 


When grief and care my senses clutch, 
And Fancy flies at Sorrow’s touch ; 
And life’s machine runs dull and slow, 
Give oh give me, Clos Vougeot ! 


Ill, THE JOLLY COMPANIONS. 


Jolly companions! three times three! 

Let us confess what fools we be! 

We eat more dinner than hunger craves, 
We drink our passage to early graves, 
And fill, and swill, till our foreheads burst, 
For sake of the wine, and not of the thirst. 
Jolly companions ! three times three, 

Let us confess what fools we be! 


We toil and moil from morn to night 
Slaves and drudges in health’s despite, 
Gathering and scraping painful gold 
To hoard and garner till we're old ; 
And die, mayhap, in middle prime, 
Loveless, joyless, all our time. 

Jolly companions! three times three, 
Let us confess what fools we be! 


Or else we leave our warm fireside, 
Friends and comrades, bairns or bride, 
To mingle in the world’s affairs, 

And vex our souls with public cares ; 
And have our motives misconstrued. 
Reviled, maligned, misunderstood. 
Jolly companions! three times three, 
Let us confess what fools we be! 


IV. THE AMIABLE CYNIC. 

I’ve drunk good wine 

From Rhone and Rhine, 

And filled the glass 

To friend or lass, 

Mid jest and song, 

The gay night long, 

And found the bowl 

Inspired the soul, 
With neither wit, nor wisdom richer, 
Than comes from water in the pitcher. 


I’ve ridden far 

In coach and car, 

Sped four in hand 

Across the land ; 

On gallant steed 

Have measured speed, 

With the summer wind 

That lagged behind ; 
But found more joy for days together 
In tramping o’er the mountain heather, 





I’ve dined, long since, 

With king and prince, 

In solemn state, 

Stiff and sedate ; 

And wished I might 

Take sudden flight 

And dine alone 

Unseen, unknown, 
On a mutton chop and hot potato, 
Reading my Homer or my Plato. 


It comes to this, 

The truest bliss 

For great or small 

Is free to all; 

Like the fresh air, 

Like flowerets fair, 

Like night or day, 

Like work or play ; 
And books that charm or make us wiser— 
Better to know than king or kaiser. 





DOUBTS AND FEARS. 

** My own dear, dear, little Maggie !” 

I was Maggie. As to whether or not I was 
dear, it is not for me to say, but detraction 
itself acknowledged me little. Hence, with the 
usual contentment of gentle English maidens, 
I 9 desired to be tall. Tall and fair, 
with delicate features, and a well-cut nose. 
Such was my refined taste. Men, I conceived 
should, without exception, be dark; women, 
without exception, fair. 

But I and my theories had got somehow into 
a sort of muddle. : 

Here was I, Maggie, short, dark, plump (I 
forgot to mention that, in my standard of beauty, 
women were etherially slight. I admire, indeed, 
the scraggiest specimens), with arms over which 
I had frequently sighed, they were so round and 
so plump, and meant to remain so. I derived no 
comfort from their dimpled appearance. 

Then again, he who tad called me his dear 
little Maggie, was fair. Decidedly fair, under- 
stand! No sort of compromise. Yellow hair, 
whiskers, moustache, all quite golden. No doubt 
he had some good points. Handsome sleepy 
blue eyes, brilliantly white teeth, and that sort 
of thing. But the one fact remained ;—he was 


fair. 

I had fretted and fumed at this at first, but 
it was so useless (for, with the best intentions to 
please me, my lover could not positively change 
his skin, and the hottest sun had no power to 
bronze him), that at last I left off thinking about 
it and fell back resignedly on his inner qualities. 
One of them was, at all events, a reverence for 
all things worthy to be reverenced. 

We had had the most orthodox courtship. 
All adjectives on his part, all modest depreciation 
on mine. It had had only one drawback. It 
had left us where we began. We were neither 
of us any nearer to the old sweet end of 
courtship. Marriage was still but a lovely per- 
spective. The fact is, that among the many mis- 
takes the fairies made at my birth, they forgot 
to endow me with wealth. That and the fair 
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skin had both been omitted. My lover also | 
was poor, existing at present on an officer’s pay, | 
but with fabulous riches shining in the future. 

His mother was a very rich woman, and we 
had always supposed she meant to provide for 
her only child; but ithad lately been rumoured | 
that she would not do so, unless, said report, he | 
married to please her. 

And soon my lover showed me a letter, where | 
the rumour turned to a threat. 

To inherit her money, he must indeed marry ! 
to please her, and she appeared to have herself 
selected his wife. 

“Oh, Bernard, how unfortunate 

It did seem unfortunate. But I was so happy 
in the possession of a lover, and so proud of 
that lover being Bernard, that I don’t at all 
think I realized the extent of the misfortune. 
Bernard, however, was filled with indignation 
against his mother. , : 

“‘ My own dear, dear little Maggie! Maggie, 
ou do not doubt me? You are not in the 
east afraid—this letter I mean ?” 

“ Why, Bernard, no.” 

“You do not think it could ever influence 
me,” he went on excitedly ; “ that I would ever 
take a wife of my mother’s choosing, that I 
—_ ever marry any one—any one—but you, 

adge ?”” 

As I have said before, I did not at all admire 
my arms, but that was no reason why they 
should not be made of use. They were of use 
now, for they crept round his neck, and Bernard 
became quiet. 

We said so little in the course of the next 
few minutes that I am not going to repeat 
it. Besides, we had said it so often before. 
How happy we were in the month that suc- 
ceeded ! at and I threw the threat to 
the winds. Such lovely long walks in the 
Staffordshire lanes, such reckless plucking of 
the Staffordshire roses ! 

Ah! how easily I conjure up the lanes and the 
fields. Cool and fresh, with the smell of grass 
in the air, and the drone of insects. The heat 
of the day passing in vapour, the flowercups 
filling with dew. A lark soaring upward, like a 
speck in the light. A golden rain of sunbeams 
falling warm from heaven to earth. 

“At present, Madge,” said Bernard, with 
his arm round my waist, “I am the happiest 
pauper that breathes on the earth.” 

his would be, perhaps, at the top of a gate : 
a quickset hedge just before us, a speculative 
cow looking over. I would reply, contentedly : 

** Dear, we are very happy so.” 

This could not last for ever. I don’t mean 
sitting on the gate, because that would have 
been very undesirable, but the peace, the quiet, 
the sense of being alone. 

Even the gods had to come down from Olym- 
pus, and I found that my presence was requested 
on earth, 

“ Madge,” said my father at breakfast one 
morning, throwing me a letter across the table, 
“read this. Maze Hill is quite full, and Flo- 





hed 





rence has asked to come here.” 


He had a newspaper before him, which he 
retended to be reading whilst really he waited 
or my answer. 

“Oh, my dear papa!” I remonstrated. 

“I know, I know, my dear,” he said, hur- 
riedly ; “ but it can’t be helped. Just tell Flo’ 
that you and Bernard are——in fact, that you 
like sometimes to be alone, and I am sure she 
will be too good-natured to worry you. You 
can give her a book, you know, or an anti- 
macassar to do.” 

But I did not at all think she would work 
antimacassars, and I felt my brown skin flush up 
angrily. 

“Write to her nicely, Madge,” my father 
hinted, “ and be sure that your letter 1s posted 
before five.” 

After which little speech, compliance on my 
part was expected. 

Ah, Staffordshire! Staffordshire that till now 
I had so loved! I wished now, we were in any 
other county. For in Staffordshire there lived 
Miss Florence Burnand. So at least said Staf- 
fordshire ; but Staffordshire was mistaken. 
Going to Paris at the height of the season, you 
sat at the Louvre next Miss Florence Burnand. 
If you leant on the rails of the drive in Hyde 
Park, the prettiest face was Miss Florence 
Burnand’s. On the top of Mont Biane, with a 
long crooked stick, there had once been seen 
Miss Florence Burnand. In fact, Florence was 
everywhere, and did everything. Still, in Staf- 
fordshire there did exist a certain Maze Hill, 
and at the top of Flo’s epistles, posted, per- 
haps, from some place up the Nile, there always 
es an impossible monogram, with Maze 

i Ned fine and large in gilt letters under- 
neath. 

On the strength of which, Staffordshire put 
forth its claims to Florence; that young lad 
dancing the while in London ball-rooms, or ad- 
miring the sea from the chain pier at Brighton. 

Said the fashionable paper : 

“Suddenly she disappeared from the world 
of fashion. The capricious little lady grew 
tired of incense. She dropped the laurels that 
were offered her at her pretty feet, and took 
the train for Staffordshire.” 

“ And I wish that the train had carried her 
past,” I grumbled to Bernard, but Bernard for 
once did not heed me. 

**Burnand,” he said, “ Burnand, Burnand! 
Now where have I heard that name ?” 

That evening I wrote to Florence, telling her 
how intensely stupid she would find us, and 
hoping she would not allow it to keep her 
away. 
| ae wrote back. She should certainly 
come, and no place could seem stupid after 
London. 

*Chacun a son goit,” said Bernard, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “If she finds ws amusing, 

shall think she has a fund of amusement 
within herself. Little lady, why don’t you mend 
your gloves ?” And so we slided away gracefully 
from Florence. 

But all too soon, Miss Burnand arrived. 
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Now, I was myself not at all acquainted with 
my cousin. All that I knew of her, I knew 
from report. 

“Too pretty for the place,” I commented 
inwardly, and then I was very angry with my- 
self, and begged Bernard’s pardon in my heart, 
and could find no words strong enough to con- 
demn my want of faith, and tried very hard to 
like my pretty cousin. In fact, she was a mere 
slip of a girl, very slight and light looking, with 
very undeniable eyes, and a very undeniable 
mouth. A little girl, with little delicate ears, 
me feet, and long-fingered hands with pink 

alms. 

That night I looked long and earnestly at 
myself in the glass. I believe it is not uncom- 
mon for young ladies so to do, and with me 
it had grown rather a habit. I was always 
so anxious to see if, haply, I appeared one shade 
fairer, and I know that I turned my whole 
hair inside out, that so I might get at the 
lightest tints. That night, however, I played no 
such freaks. I simply stood and examined. 

I saw in the glass, a well-shaped girl, a brown 
face brilliantly coloured, a plump white neck, 
round plump arms decorated with dimples, little 
fat hands, also all over dimples, but grievously 
brown, and with fingers ungracefully short. 

Now, looking back on what I saw, I highly 
approve of the image in the glass; but Maggie 
in those days was not satisfied. 

“ Brown !” I sighed discontentedly. “ Brown 
is no word for it. Mahogany is nearer the 
colour.” 

Thus I, Maggie, into the small hours; then, 
tired at last, I crept into bed, and brought my 
brown face into contrast with the sheets. 

Next morning on entering the breakfast-room, 
I found Florence already down before me, look- 
ing fresh, and sweet, as an English girl should, 
at something before eight in the morning. 

My father was an artist, and had a true 
artist’s reverence for beauty. He looked with 
admiration at her elegant little figure, at her 
classically shaped head with its glossy wavy hair 
simply and prettily confined. Bernard was not 
so artistic. I glanced at him over my tea-cup, 
but his handsome blue eyes were half asleep, 
and his face a blank wall for expression. 

At length, as I watched him, I saw the man 
change ; his sleepy blue eyes woke up, and some 
intelligence flashed in his face. Turning to Flo- 
rence, and for the first time addressing her, 
he said : 

“You have just come from London, Miss 
Burssad. Where have you lately been visit- 
ing ?” 

“ Kensington,” said Florence, “ twenty-nine 
Anonymous Terrace. It’s very pretty about 
there.” 

“ It is so,” he replied laconically ; and turning 
from her, he chatted gaily to me all through 
breakfast. 

I was filled with a horrible dread. Twenty- 
nine Anonymous Terrace! And Bernard’s 
mother, I knew well, lived at twenty. Could 
it be possible that Florence was the lady she 





had selected for his wife. She had plenty of 
money, and she was aristocratic enough for 
any great dame. 

Oh dear, how I wished that Bernard and I 
might but run down to the station after break- 
fast, and see her off politely by the train. Not 
so, however. 

I see my father shut himself up in his studio ; 
I watch Bernard saunter slowly down the 
garden, waiting as usual for me to join him; I 
wonder how on earth I shall get rid of Miss 
Burnand. 

I think of papa’s little hint—the antima- 
cassars—but I feel intuitively that, though a 
crochet-needle may be very well in my little 
short fingers, Miss Burnand’s pretty hands are 
not turned to such account. Then Bernard 
whistles, and I flush, and Florence looks around 
her—a well-bred girl much amazed. I feel hot 
and indignant. What ridiculous lovers she 
must think us! 

I twitch my old hat from a peg, and half 
make as though I would put it on. To put it on 
entirely, I have not courage. Florence catches 
the idea conveyed by my hat. 

“TI am going to write letters,” she says; 
* don’t mind me.” 

I place pens and ink before her with the 
rapidity of an experienced clerk, and dance 
out into the sunshine down our gay little 
garden up to Bernard. A long happy morning ; 
a lovers’ long talk. We go out of the garden, 
and into the fields, and sit on a great yellow 
haystack. Bernard goes up first, and I climb 
up after. Bernard talks rubbish, and I talk 
rubbish after him. 

He tells me where, when we are married, he 
means to take me. We are to touch, it would 
seem, at all the loveliest spots of the earth; 
we are just to touch, and pass on. I am very 
inexperienced, and I have never been out of 
Staffordshire. Still, I vaguely feel that this 
touching and passing on may be expensive. 

“That will require money ?” I say, modestly 
interrogative. 

** Beyond a doubt, Madge.” 

Bernard’s face clouds. I feel sure he is 
filial, and thinking of his mother. Some subtle 
association of ideas places Florence before me. 

“ What do you think of her, Bernard? You 
admire her, of course ?” 

“Of course I do,” he said. “ Who could 
help it ?” 

1 was mortally ashamed, but little jealous 
thrills ran down my dreadfully ~— arms, and 
I felt myself striving to slide out of his grasp. 

Bernard would not hear of the arrange- 
ment. He took no notice of my discom- 
posure, only held me all the faster, and talked 
as if I, Maggie, were at once the quaintest and 
sweetest little lady in the land. ‘This was so 
far pleasant, that 1 partially recovered; but I 
ond not quite lay aside a restless fear, a hor- 
rible dread, of—something. 

Florence gave me no cause for uneasiness ; 
and yet I was for ever watching her. She was 
certainly, down in Staffordshire, just as she had 
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been in London, Paris, and half a dozen other 
capitals, a complete success; her peculiar charm 
was the ease with which she allowed herself 
to be amused. It was all one to her, London 
or Staffordshire. She would frame her little 
aristocratic face in the window of a carriage, 
in the drive of Hyde Park, calmly returning the 
gaze of the multitude; she would ride in the 
“Row,” her delicate profile set off by her fashion- 
able hat; or here, in the country, she would 
gather up the skirts of all her pretty morning 
dresses, and race about the lanes like a child. 
So strangely adaptable! 

To my father she talks pictures, and to Ber- 
nard——but Bernard does not praise her now 
to poor jealous little me. 

o things go on, and I do not like her in the 
least, and I say hasty rude things, and repent 
and am sorry, and, in fact, am Maggie all over. 
Florence, being sweet-tempered herself, does 
not know J am not sweet-tempered, and joins in 

_ our walks with a quiet persistence and an absence 

of tact that render politeness on my part an 
impracticable theory. Every time she tacks 
herself on to us, I mount swiftly up to a white 
heat of impatience. 

All of no use. I seem to hear Bernard say- 
ing : “ We cannot leave her alone, Maggie ; you 
would not leave the poor little girl alone?” 
And I feel he is right, and I clench .my teeth 
hard, and walk along silent, until the tones 
of my voice are pitched to my liking. 

At length, however, things take one turn too 
many. “There are limits to everything,” I 
' inform myself, as I stand at one of the prett 
French windows that open on our lawn, bril- 
liantly green after the rain. That lawn was a 
a with geraniums in white stone 
askets, and overflowing with beauty. In 
the centre, a fine old oak threw dark shadows 
on the ground; and there, in the shade, hidden 
away from the sun’s hot glare, sat Florence 
Burnand—and my Bernard ! 

Flo’ was looking up, and laughing. Her hat 
lay beside her, and through the thick boughs a 
sunbeam was sprinkling her brown hair with 
agg oe and sparkling on her pretty teeth. 

lue butterflies were settling on her white 
dress, and Bernard’s blue eyes were looking 
straight into hers! 

I don’t stop to reason. I don’t stop to remind 
myself that when I am busy about the house, as 
I always am on Monday morning, neither Ber- 
nard nor Florence can be tied to my side; 
that, this granted, and they being the only two 
young people in the house, they must of neces- 
sity amuse each other: which they cannot do 
more innocently than by sitting on the lawn in 
my sight; neither do I reason that I do not 
literally expect Bernard’s eyes to be lowered, save 
and except when they are turned towards me. 

I flounce about angrily all the morning, and 
will not go near them. i can see mean look- 
ing up at the house, and I know very well 
he is looking for me; but the whistle that 
generally brings me to his side dies away on the 
air, and I don’t go to him. Then they come 





in to lunch. Filo’ with her delicate cheeks like 
rose-leaves, effect of sitting in the open air. I 
catch a glimpse of myself in the glass over my 
head, and my features are all twisted up to look 
sarcastic, and do not by any means add to my 
beauty. 

I am very angry with Miss Burnand, and ex- 
perience a childish desire to retaliate, by giving 
her the drumstick of a fowl. Manners prevail, 
and I give her a wing. 

Bernard sees that something is wrong, but 
is, of course, too grand to try to set it right. 
He stretches his long legs, and stares at us 
both—rather lazily. 

This is our first tiff, and I feel there is 
something exciting in it, though I am conscious 
of a vague suspicion that smoothsailing was much 
better. Ah me! how the small waves rise and 
swell! Shall I never again see the calm water ? 

I had only meant to be dignified and 
stately, and 1 soon grew tired of that, and 
would very gladly have come round, but—to 
my horror—there was a barrier. An invisible 
one, but none the less a barrier, and I could 


not break itdown. I found, when I wouldhave | 


again addressed Bernard in the old familiar 
manner, a shade on the face that had so long 
been my own. I do not think he was aware of 
it. He was gayer than usual, and nobody else 
seemed to notice his constraint; but where 
Bernard is concerned, my senses are quickened, 
and to me it was too clear. This change in 
Bernard, arising from the change in me, was 
reflected in my voice, and so we went on, affect- 
ing each other, until at length we were rapidly 
drifting apart. And all outwardly was the same. 
Only now, instead of the old sweet whisper, 
“Come into the woods, Maggie!” there would 
be Bernard, hard and metallic, simply awaiting 
our pleasure to start. And Florence would fit 
on cream-tinted gloves. And I, foolish and 
jealous, could not stand it, and would let 
them go out into the quiet beauty of the woods, 
without me. 

Of course, it was I who suffered most. Ber- 
nard had his sense of ill usage, and an Eng- 
lishman’s pleasure in sulking, but I was beyond 
such help. Inthe depths of my misery, I threw 
myself at full length on the floor, and was 
instantly half stunned by a projecting nail. 
Physical pain did me good, I ats up again, 
a then, glad of the excuse to be extracted from 
my headache, I went off to bed. 

In bed, instead of sleep, I find wisdom. %n 
one point I am quite determined. I will not 
expose myself to Florence. 

| whe she comes up to me, bringing her 
sweet face, and her wonderful absence of tact, 
into my sick room. She pities me very much, 
and tries in her small way to do me good. 

“Such a lovely walk!” she breathes melo- 
diously : though to me her voice sounds like any 
old raven’s. I become at once uncomplimentary, 
and inaudible. 

“Jt depeuds very much on one’s thoughts 
though,” she remarks, “whether one enjoys 
things or no. 1 was thinking of him.” 
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At this juncture my newly gained wisdom 
serves me nothing. I jump up in bed, straight 
as an arrow, and the hot hood aints my face 
in streaks from brow to chin. In the midst of 
my passion, I try to be sarcastic. 

“Oh, indeed?” I say; “and he, I suppose, 
was thinking of you?” 

I laugh in what I intend to be an incredulous 
manner, but even to my own ears it sounds 
weird and wretched, and I feel that there are 
great tearsinmy eyes. Through them, through 
that mist of unshed tears, I look up at her. 
“ How 
strange you are!” she says; “and I didn’t 
think you knew! Yes, we have been engaged 
these three years, but we are to be married 
almost directly now; he is coming down here 
next month.” 

She blushes. Her face fills with colour, 
until it is as red as the berries on a mountain 
ash, and her little delicate ears became scarlet. 

I lean back on my pillows, ecstatically happy. 

It does not even occur to me to inquire to 
whom she is engaged, or anything about it. She 
is evidently nothing to Bernard, and, beyond 
that, nothing signifies. I think she is hurt by 
my want of sympathy, for she goes away sadly. 

The instant she is gone, I jump off the bed, 

lunge my flushed face into a basin of water, 
lot up all the wet hair into a great bunch of 
curls, shake out my dress into folds, and go 
down-stairs, trusting to my composure for not 
telling tales. 

I edge up to Bernard, and propose a walk. 

He agrees at once, although poor fellow, he 
has but just come from a walk. He looks hard 
at the glued-up appearance of my eyes. 

Our walk, is of course, to the haystack, and, 
sitting on the top of that golden edifice, the 
last wave of trouble recedes from my heart. 

_Says Bernard to a person who is sobbing in 


his arms. 

** Poor little Madge. What was it Maggie ?” 

But I cannot at first explain what it was. I 
lift up my tear-stained face, and then hide it 
away modestly in the stubble. 

Presently, it transpires. Maggie has been 
jealous. Bernard opens his sleepy blue eyes 
wide at this intelligence, and reflects aloud. 

* How strange,” he says; “jealous of Flo!” 

I tell ueedflee natural it is, that he should 
call my cousin—* Flo’.” 

‘Quite absurd, wasn’t it ?” I ask nervously. 

“Poor little girl,” he says, “Iam so sorry 
for her. Sie has been so constant to that scamp 
of aman. Only to-day she was telling me how 
thankful she should be when they really were 
married. And I daresay she will be, poor little 
thing, for what with his wretched health, and 
his endless suspicions, her life is at present not 
too easy.” 

I undergo pricks of conscience which send 
me clambering up on the stool of repentance. 

“Qh, Bernard, I have been so unkind. But 
what a different sort of girl she looks. And 
if she cares about him, how can she be so nice 
to other people ?” 





* Other people! Mean me, I suppose ?” says 
Bernard, giving mea little squeeze, and bendi 
down to try to see my face. ‘“‘ But she wasn’t 
particularly nice, Maggie. I was very sorry for 
her, of course, but,I think I would sooner have 
strolled with my own little girl in the woods 
this afternoon.” 

This is as it should be. I compose myself 
to listen, and Bernard leaves off. I don’t care. 
I am so very happy now. 

When I go in, I catch Florence round the 
waist, and astonish my pretty cousin with some 
very warm kisses. 

“Tam so sorry for you, and so very very glad, 
and I am sure you will be happy when you’re 
married.” 

Florence, the adaptable, fits into my new mood. 
Exchanging confidences, we compare notes. Her 
Bob and my Bernard might be twin brothers. 
The virtues of both are so excellent, and they 
are so very equally exempt from faults! 

The Staffordshire roses are still scenting the 
air, though their petals begin to lie thick on 
the ground. Every one speaks of a fair little 
bride, whose statuesque figure shows soft 
through her veil, but the sensation she makes 
is lost upon me. I am dimly conscious of the 
white buds and blossoms in my own dark hair, 
of Bernard unusually solemn beside me, and 
all else is but a dream, from which I awake 
to find Florence married, and on my own 
hand, a link of shining gold that binds me for 
ever to Bernard. 

We have risked all, and have married without 
his mother’s wealth. 

“Madge,” he says, as he takes me away 
easily through a crowd that is wrapped up and 
absorbed in Florence. ‘ Of whom now, in the 
future, do you mean to be jealous ?” 

I whisper up softly, “Of all those whom 1 
think you love better than me.” 

Bernard lifts bis hands and eyes, like a pro- 
phet seeing backward. 

“Madge, I see in the distance, a host of 
such rivals, misty shadows in the background, 
softly turning into air.” 

I ah at this conceit. 

‘* Before what then, have they vanished ?” 

Then Bernard looking in my eyes, stoops 
down before me, and kisses the ring on my 
finger. 





ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A new champion for the Intelligence of 
Animals has revived the discussion in a book* 
full of facts and inferences which, if not all 
new, are all to the point. Without admitting 
that humans are the issue of quadrumans, he 
believes with Lactantius that animals possess 
in a certain measure the faculties of men, and 
that our inferior brethren, as St. Francis d’ Assisi 
calls them, preceded us on earth, and were our 
first instructors. We take an example or two 





* L’'Intelligence des Animaux, par Ernest Me- 
nault. Paris: Hachette and Co. 
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of what the smallest and the dullest of them, 
as well as the biggest and cleverest—fleas and 
fish as well as elephants—can do. 

There were Industrious Fleas before our 
time. Baron Walckenaer (wo died in 1452) 
saw with his own eyes, for sixpence, in the 
Place de la Bourse, Paris, four learned fleas 
perform the manual exercise, standing upright 
on their hind legs, with a splinter of wood to 
serve for a pike. Two other fleas dragged a 
golden carriage: with a third flea, holding a 
whip, on the box for coachman. Another pair 
dragged a cannon. The flea-horses were har- 
nessed by a golden chain fastened to their hind 
legs, which was never taken off. They had lived 
in this way two years and a half, without any 
mortality among them, when Walckenaer saw 
them. ‘they took their meals on their keeper’s 
arm. Their feats were performed on a plate of 
polished glass. When they were sulky, and 
refused to work, the man, instead of whipping 
them, held a bit of lighted charcoal over their 
backs, which very soon brought them to their 
senses. 

But of what use is cleverness without a 
heart? The flea has strong maternal affec- 
tions. She lays her eggs in the crannies of 
floors, in the bedding of animals, and on babies’ 
night-clothes. When the helpless, transparent 
larvee appear, the mother-flea feeds them, as the 
dove does its young, by discharging into their 
mouths the contents of her stomach. Grudge 
her not, therefore, one small drop of blood. 
For you, it is nothing but a flea-bite; for her, 
it is the life of her beloved offspring ! 

While pleading, however, for the flea, we 
cannot do as much for the bug, though he is 
gifted with fuller developed intelligence. An 
inquisitive gentleman, wishing to know how the 
bug became aware of a human presence, tried 
the following experiment. He got into a bed 
suspended from the ceiling, without any tester, 
in the middle of an unfurnished room. He 
then placed on the floor, a bug, who, guided 
probably by smell, pondered the means of reach- 
ing the bed. After deep reflection, he climbed 
up the wall, travelled straight across the ceiling 
to the spot immediately over the bed, and then 
dropped plump on the observer’s nose. Was 
this, or was it not, an act of intelligence ? 

The Fish belongs to the great Flathead 
family. The same sort of platitude which you 
see in his person, doubtless extends to the whole 
of his character. You have met him some- 
where in human shape—one of those _pale- 
faced, wishy-washy gentlemen, whose passions 
have extinguished all heart and feeling. You 
often find them in diplomatic regions, and can’t 
tell whether they are fish or flesh. But if their 
mental powers are less developed, their term 
of existence is more extended. They gain in 
longevity what they lose in warmth of tem- 
perament. 

Nevertheless, the skill with which the stickle- 
back constructs his nest is now a matter of 
natural history. Other fishes display an ad- 


dress which we acquire only by long and con- | 





stant ote. One fellow, with a muzzle pro- 
longed into a long narrow tube (which he uses 
as a popgun), prowls about the banks of tidal 
rivers. On spying a fly on the water-weeds, he 
slyly swims up till he gets within five or six 
feet of it. He then shoots it with water from 
his proboscis, never failing to bring down his 
— A peace of the hospital at Batavia, 

oubting the fact, though attested by credible 
witnesses, procured some of these fish, to watch 
their pranks. He stuck a fly on a pin at the 
end of a stick, and placed it so as to attract 
their notice. To his great delight, they shot it 
with their water-guns, for which he rewarded 
them with a treat of insects. 

The oy has proved himself not only intel- 
ligent, but even capable—disbelieve it who will 
—of gratitude. 

“While living at Durham,” says Dr. War- 
wick, “I took a walk one evening in Lord 
Stamford’s park. On reaching a pond in which 
fish were kept ready for use, I observed a fine 
pike of some six pounds’ weight. At my ap- 
proach he darted away like an arrow. In his 
hurry, he knocked his head against an iron hook 
fixed in a post in the water, fracturing his skull 
and injuring the optic nerve on one side of his 
head. He appeared to suffer terrible pain ; he 
plunged into the mud, floundered hither and 
thither, and at last, leaping out of the water, 
fell on the bank. On examination, a portion 
of the brain was seen protruding through the 
fractured skull. 

“This I carefully restored to its place, 
making use of a small silver toothpick to raise 
the splinters of broken bone. The fish re- 
mained quiet during the operation; when it 
was over he plunged into the pond. At first, 
his sufferings appeared to be relieved; but in 
the course of a few minutes he began rushing 
right and left until he again leaped out of the 
water. 

**T called the keeper, and with his assistance 
applied a bandage to the fracture. That done, 
we restored him to the pond and left him to 
his fate. Next morning, as soon as I reached 
the water’s edge, the pike swam to meet me 
quite close to the bank, and laid his head upon 
my feet. I thought this an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. Without further delay, I examined 
the wound and found it was healing nicely. I 
then strolled for some time by the side of the 
pond. ‘The fish swam after me, following my 
steps, and turning as I turned. 

“The following day, I brought a few young 
friends with me to see the fish, He swam 
towards me as before. Little by little he 
became so tame as to come to my whistle and 
eat out of my hand. With other persons, on 
the contrary, he continued as shy and as wild 
as ever.” 

This anecdote is averred to have been read, 
in 1850, before the Liverpool Literary and 
Philosophica} Society. 

The elephant, with a sort of humorous justice, 
is given to return injuries or insults in kind. In 
Madagascar, an elephant’s cornac, happening to 
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have a cocoa-nut in his hand, thought fit, out of 
bravado, to break it on the animal’s head. The 
elephant made no protest at the time; but next 
day, passing a fruit-stall, he took a cocoa-nut in 
his trunk and returned the cornac’s compliment 
so vigorously on Ais head, that he killed him on 
the spot. 

If vindictive, the elephant is also grateful. At 
Pondicherry, a soldier who treated an elephant 
to a dram of arrack every time he received his 
pay, found himself the worse for liquor. When 
the guard were about to carry him off to prison, 
he took refuge under the elephant and fell 
asleep. His protector would allow no one 
to approach, and watched him carefully all 
night. In the morning, after caressing with 
his trunk, he dismissed him to settle with 
the authorities as he best could. 

Both revenge and gratitude imply intelli- 
gence; still more does the application of an 
unforeseen expedient. A train of artillery going 
to Seringapatam, had to cross the shingly 
bed of a river. A man who was sitting on a 
gun-carriage, fell; in another second the wheel 
would have passed over his body. An elephant 
walking by the side of the carriage saw the 
danger, and instantly, without any order from 
his keeper, lifted the wheel from the ground, 
leaving the fallen man uninjured. 





A WOMAN’S JUSTICE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


“Draw up the bliad a little higher, Cecil,” 
murmured the peevish, fretful, and complaining 
voice of Gerald Middleton. “ There! now it’s too 
high! do you not see how the evening sun 
comes streaming in, enough to ruin stronger eyes 
than mine. I think that is better—no it is not 
—there let it alone! Till do it myself.” The 
invalid attempted to rise from the sofa, but his 
sister exclaimed, “ You must not move, dear 
Gerald! have a little patience and I will set it 
right.” 

* Patience?” he repeated, petulantly, “I 

think I have patience; I eat patience—drink 
patience—live on patience. You and that 
stupid nurse are just alike ; you have two pairs 
of left, hands between you, and do nothing 
right. Can’t you let the blind alone? Now 
it is darkness visible! Ring the bell for 
South; but for South I should have been 
dead long ago. You and nurse Graves would 
have killed me! ‘Graves’! it was a bit 
of refined cruelty in you, Cecil, to engage a 
woman with that suggestive name; you had 
better advertise for one of the name of Funeral 
—Nurse Funeral !—a good joke, faith! only 
Funeral should precede and not follow Graves 
—eh, Cecil ?” 
_ There was no reply; his sister still persevering 
in her endeavour to arrange the blind, looking 
back at every movement to see if the sunshine 
was shielded from the invalid’s worn and rugged 
face. At last South entered, with the te 
noiseless step that shows familiarity with the 
sick room. 





“ Where have you been all the day South ?” 
demanded his master (South was one of the old 
world servants, who called Major Middleton 
“ master” and not “ governor” or “ the major”). 

“I gave you your draught, sir, at five, as I 
promised Mrs. Graves I would when she went 
to see her son,” and South glanced at the 
clock on the chimney piece, that told it was a 
quarter past six. 

“And what is the matter with her son? 
Fever, or small-pox, or diphtheria, I suppose? 
One of the cursed things she wiil be sure to 
bring me. One word for all; listen to me, 
Cecil, that woman shall not return.” 

“ Tf you please, sir———” began South. 

“Not one word! I have said it; no one 
with common sense would permit a nurse to 
visit a sick son who is living in a back slum; 
but I am surrounded by fools—you need not 
eolour up, Cecil; do not let your temper break 
out, in that way. I wonder you have not some 
little feeling—but you do not care how you agi- 
tate me. It was clear insanity to permit that 
woman to go to her son—in typhus fever; was 
it typhus or small-pox, you said, South ?” 

The question induced South to make a bolt 
at the truth. 

“Neither, sir; he is going to be married to- 
morrow; him and his young woman live at 
Richmond, on the top of the hill ; and as the old 
lady could not go to the wedding to-morrow 
they both came to get her blessing, sir; that 
was all,” 

“ Pair of idiots!” exclaimed the major, more 
irritated by the explanation than by the re- 
sponse to his surmises. “I wonder you are not 
ashamed to repeat such trash, South; as if a 
blessing could attend such tomfoolery ! Marry! 
and what have they to live on, what have they 
to starve on? Can’t you answer ?” 

“He is head gardener to Sir James Lacy, 
sir, eighty pounds a year, and his cottage, and 
milk, and vegetables, and coal, and she is such 
a pretty girl.” 

“They have not been in this house ?” Major 
Middleton’s eyes—they were steel blue, and 
flashed uncomfortably when he was irritated— 
gleamed. 

“No, sir! oh not a step in it; they walked 
up and down outside until Mrs. Graves asked 
my mistress for half an hour’s leave, and I saw 
her as she passed the pantry window.” 

If a look could have killed poor South, his 
days would have been numbered. The major 
looked at him with deep and deadly scorn. 

“ Saw who?” he snarled. “The nurse ?” 

“ No, sir; the pretty girl.” 

* South, you are an idle scoundrel!” ex- 
claimed the major, fast working himself into a 
state of irritability that was certain to end 
in a paroxysm of coughing, always dreaded by 
his patient sister. “1 say you are an idle scoun- 
drel,” he repeated; “instead of attending to 
me, to spend your hours, at your time of life, 
watching a trapesing girl and talking to me— 
me! of marri——” 

The enemy seized on, and shook, every fibre 
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of his attenuated frame; Cecil pressed her 
hands on his brow, while South lifted him 
higher and still higher on the sofa; at last the 
aroxysm was over, and the poor irritable suf- 
erer struggled, first flushed, then became pale 
and panted, until able to take some soothing 
medicine, which in a few minutes lulled him to 
sleep. His sister and his servant watched him 
without moving, until, at length, Miss Middleton 
sank noiselessly into a seat, and pointed to the 
door. South crept stealthily out of the room, 
and after a time, when assured that her brother 
really slept, Miss Middleton drew a letter from 
her bosom and began unfolding it on her lap; 
but the paper was obstinate and would give 
that inexplicable sound, which is more disturb- 
ing to an invalid than positive noise. Cecil 
ceased, and put the cherished letter into her 
so Mp then bent forward and clasped her 
ands on her lap. 

Let us pause and look at her; you will 
hardly be content with a passing glance at Cecil 
Middleton. There is a fascination about her, 
pee but by few who are considered 

eautiful, if you observe the loving and up- 
looking meaning in her large dark eyes; the 
often tremulous motion of her well-formed lips, 
which when they speak call up more dimples 
than you can count; the oval of her firm yet 
womanly face, and the dignity of her brow, 
tempered at that moment by the sympathy 
she felt for a brother who had caused her 
much sorrow, and done her much wrong! If 
you take in all this, as you may do in a couple 
of minutes, you will want to know her, and 
when you know her, be you man or woman, you 
must love her. I do not mean that, being a man, 
you must “fall,” as it is vulgarly called, “ in 
love” with her; but you would receive her into 
your heart as you would a thought new and 
“st a holy inspiration; and you would be 
appy in her society, and seek to earn her good 
Opinion, seeing that neither envy nor jealousy 
disturbed her; you would even make her your 
confidant and talk freely to her of the girl you 
hoped to marry, and she would do her best to 
confirm you in that love, and without any pro- 
fession would counsel you as if she were your 
sister; and while she laughed and jested, and 
danced with children they would look into her 
eyes and believe in her as if she were their own 
mother, and tell herall their troubles, which would 
vanish beneath the influence of her sympathy. 

Her voice is low, and soft, and clear. Her 
head bent, as it now is, shows the beauty of her 
dark waving hair, which is folded round the 
head, and then coiled at the back into a soft 
knot, the ends falling in curls over the neck. 

After a time she ceases to look at Major 
Middleton, and it seems as though her inquir- 
ing eyes were seeking to scan the future. Yet 
it seems plain enough; there are not six, no, 
not three, months’ life in her brother; whose 
sleep might now be called tranquil, but that 
every respiration is a sob, wrestling against 
the disease that seeks to stifle life. When her 
brother no longer lives, Cecil will be his heiress ! 





Major Middleton dying without children, his 
sister becomes mistress of Middleton Lea and 
three thousand a year; were it not so, she 
would be compelled to live on the interest of 
her own four or five thousand pounds. But 
there is no danger of that. She has been the 
most tender and patient of sisters, though she 
knows that Gerald, if he desired to do so, has 
not the power to will away the property—it 
must be hers. All his life he has been tyran- 
nical and exacting in the cruellest sense of the 
words; a selfish man, though a brave soldier ; 
not extravagant; never generous, even to him- 
self; it is needless, now, when he is dying, to 
say how his hard nature paralysed, if it did 
not break, the heart of his widowed mother ; 
and how he, who could have seen his sister a 
happy wife, years ago, kept her back instead ot 
helpmg her on to the attainment of the one 
desire of her full, pure heart. 

As she sat, recalling a past that had never 
dimmed or changed, and then casting pitying 
glances at the brother whom, though she did 
not love nor trust, she served, South re-entered 
the room, and stood close to the screen. He 
beckoned his mistress. South was an Irishman, | 
and though long residence in England and 
abroad had rendered his national accent almost 
imperceptible when he spoke quietly, his tone 
ne a peculiar idiom often indicated his native 
land. 

“T’ll go in and sit by the master, miss, if 
you'll please to let me—there’s one below 
wanting you.” 

“Wanting me, South! Surely you said I 
could not leave my brother ?” 

“ Indeed, then, I did not, miss.” 

“South! After my orders!” 

“ Go and see, miss.” 

Cecil looked at the old servant, and at once 
knew who it was that “ wanted her.” 

She moved forward, but, as if struck by 
— blindness, her hand groped for the 
wall. 

“Oh, dear mistress, keep a good heart. I 
never saw him look better nor handsomer; the 
first look at him will strengthen you.” 

* God bless her!” he murmured to himself, 
as, having overcome her momentary weakness, 
she passed down the stairs, at first tremblingly, 
then swiftly. ‘‘ God bless her! it’s the world’s 
wonder she is, if the world only knew it. Well, 
there’s life-long happiness in store for her, that’s 
a comfort, though I'll be sorry for the poor 
master too, poisoned as he is with fair wicked- 
ness. Something unbeknown to us all must 
have turned his blood into gall long ever ago, or 
he could not torture her as he does! I shouldn’t 
like, for one, to have the cleaning out of his 
heart after the life leaves it!” And he glided 
into the sick man’s room. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ceci, Mipptzton and Ronald Chester had 
not met for several months; and letiers are 
but cold expositors of feelings. It was some 
moments before either could speak; but the 
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pressure of heart to heart, in the clasp of 
strong and intense love, was more eloquent 
than words. The disappointing past was for- 
gotten: they felt but the go | of reunion. 
Whatever trials they had undergone, that 
cruellest trial of all—mistrust—had never poi- 
’ goned their affection, never even in dreams dis- 
turbed their faith each in the other. Let what 
would come, their mutual love could not even 
end in this life, for they enjoyed the a 
of believing that a pure and earnest earth-love 
will be still more purified and perfected in 
eternity. 

Ronald was the first to speak. He raised her 
face from his bosom, and gazed into the depths 
of her eyes, as if he would read her very soul 
—and so he did. 

“My own, my very own!” he said. “ Inca- 
pable of change—so faithful and so true to a 
man of ruined fortunes——~” 

“ But spotless name,” she answered, proudly. 
* And oh, Ronald! life is too short to cherish, 
even for a moment, your plan of exile to create 
another fortune. Now, I am despotic; you 
shall not leave England; it will be a littlek— 
only a little longer. I shall be privileged to 
prove my love, as few women can, by giving 
you be as it were, the fortune which no 
forethought of yours could have preserved.” 

“But, Cecil; a man to be obliged to a 
woman—— !” 

Cecil placed her hand on his lips. 

“There is no man or woman in the case,” she 
said; “it is simply love for love. Long ago, 
when you were rich, and I had nothing but 
a few paltry pounds, and there was reason 
to believe that poor Gerald, so handsome and 
distinguished as he was, a hero, a man of fashion 
and fortune, courted and followed by women 
whose adulation was sufficient to turn a stronger 
brain, would have married, and that other heirs 
would have claimed Middleton Lea; it was then 
you distinguished your Cecil from among women 
more rich, more beautiful, more accomplished. 
It was then you gave her your heart, it was 
then you offered her your hand——” 

“ And,” interrupted Ronald Chester, “ it was 
then that your brother’s cruel selfishness inter- 
fered to prevent our union. You were neces- 
sary to his comfort, and 4e blighted our loves 
and lives. He treated me with insolence, be- 
cause my father’s wealth had been earned and 
our estate was not ancestral—/e scoffed——” 

“Peace, peace,” murmured Cecil. ‘Time 
and his present state must tide over such me- 
mories. I shall soon be all your own, though 
not even the richness of that blessing can stifle 
the desire that he may be spared a little longer, 
and not pass into his Lord’s presence with 
an unregenerate nature. I weary Heaven with 
prayers that. his heart may soften. Oh! you 
don’t know the terror of those awful night 
watches. When he sends the nurse away, 
and——but I must not stain with sorrow the 
few moments that are our own, We shall be 
so happy, Ronald, so happy!” 

“Myown! I am torn between my desire to 





be with you more than ever now, when the | 
spring time—almost the summer—of our youth 
is past, and my aching want is to win back in 
another country what I have lost in this.” 

“Oh man, proud man!” interrupted Cecil, 
“who would put aside this commonwealth of 
love; who would live and compel me to live, 
in solitude, our hearts withered by hope de- 
ferred ! 

“Cecil!” exclaimed her lover, “if you had 
but married me when we first told each other of 
our love,” 

“Let the past be past,” she said; “let us 
think, after the darkness is gone, of the sun- 
shine that mus¢ be ours.” 

I would not, if I could, chronicle the mur- 
mured and spoken words that still more sanc- 
tified their meeting. The disbelief in long 
abiding and unselfish attachment is one of the 
bad signs of our time. There are many, well 
stricken in the conventionalities of love a la 
mode, who hold in worldly contempt, even if 
they do not quite discredit, the entire oneness 
in spirit and in truth which renders life to those 
who are devoted each to the other, alike, amid 
storm and sunshine, an unspeakable and ab- 
solute joy. Such love is utterly incapable of 
change, and preserves the richly-dowered hearts 
in all the greenery of youth, even when their 
brows are crowned by the snows of age. 

Their happiness was broken in upon by South, 
who exclaimed, “The master, miss, wants you; 
the restless fit is on him worse than ever; he 
calls for you, miss, and the nurse. I think you 
must let me run for the doctor.” 

“The drops, South,” said Cecil ! 

“He threw the bottle at me, when I men- 
tioned them, I never saw him so violent. If 
you will go up, miss, I will find the doctor !” 

* You must not leave Miss Middleton alone, 
South,” said Mr. Chester. “Tell me the doctor’s 
address. I will send him.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Anp so they parted. She to listen to re- 
proach and abuse, every word she uttered in her 
patient tenderness but adding fuel to the flame 
—until another paroxysm of that fearful cough 
knelled through the room, and he sank upon 
his eushions helpless and speechless. After 
such outbreaks, he was silent from exhaustion. 
At last, without raising his hand, he beckoned 
her to him with his long lean finger. She 
knelt by his side, bending to catch his words. 

“Were you out ?” 

“No.” 

* Some one below then ?” 

od 

* Who?” 

She had never told an untruth to him or to 
any one else in her life: her cheek flushed and 
he saw it. 

“Chester?” he cried between his strong 
white teeth. “Chester! And he dares to come 
here! To take stock, suppose. But by——” 

And he swore an oath, that made Cecil 
tremble. 
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“ You shall have your rue with a difference, 
there is yet time, —time to punish you both. 
Turn that lying hound, South, out of the room. 
Shut the door as you go, sir, no creeping, 
shut it with a bang, sir, like the sound of a 
cannon !” 

Strengthened by his purpose, he managed to 
raise himself—— 

“Give me some wine, give me some brandy, 
give me anything for half an hour’s strength. 
I told you to destroy all my papers, all unread, 
now festering within that desk; you have 
sworn to do it, and you are truth itself; you 
are the only Middleton on record who never 
lied. Wine, wine, Cecil!” She poured some 
intoatumbler. “ Fill it, fill it!” 

He snatched it from her trembling hand, 
gulped it down, and cast the glass from him. 
“Now, I will not spare you. You shall live, 
as I have lived, with the sword above your 
head; but it will be sharper, sharper to you 
than to me! Destroy not one of these papers. 
It is my last injunction. Not One! Search, 
search, search, and enjoy, you, and that ledger- 
man, enjoy what you will discover! I’m glad, glad, 
I did not destroy what I——” the last sentence 
came thickly and faintly from his lips, he signed 
for more wine, and having drank it threw his 
long wasted limbs off the sofa. He seemed to 
desire to stand, and Cecil tried to help him, 
“* Keep back,” he muttered, and a fearful change 
passed over his face, and he laughed hideously. 
“T should like to see you, and him, when the 
dread of the—what might be—turns you blue! 
You are not so bad; Cecil ; but keep the secret, 
Cecil, until after your marriage, or you would 
lose your beggarly lover. You are a poor washed 
out thing, Cecil, need regilding, gilding! Now, 
unless you want me to curse you where you 
stand, promise to read, to search out and read, 
every line, every line you find! Promise!” 

*T do,” she said. 

* A treat, a treat, a treat to dash down the 
cup of happiness when it is brimming full! 
What, doctor!” he continued, as the phy- 
sician entered. “Oh I am better. I have played 
off a joke, a joke, by Jove !” At that instant the 
bells of a neighbouring church commenced their 
weekly evening practice. 

The bells of Middleton Lea!” he exclaimed, 
and his head fell forward. ‘The bells, the bells 
ringing for my coming of age!” They lifted 
him back on the sofa, he gasped out a few 
wandering words, and but few; his mind had 
strayed back to his childhood, and he spoke 
as if to his mother, lovingly as a child would, 
and asked her to kiss him. 

Gerald Middleton fell asleep that night to 
wake no more in this world. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue last ceremony was over. Major Mid- 
dleton had left no will, encumbered his property 
with no gifts, no legacies, and Cecil Middleton 
was an undisputed heiress. Having locked 
herself into the library, she was seated with her 
brother’s desk open before her; she had de- 





ferred opening it, day after day; she had gone 
through and arranged all other papers with her 
* man of business;” all was clear and straight-for- 
ward. But an undefined dread took hold of her 
whenever she looked on that grim ebony desk, 
clasped and studded withiron. She had parted 
with Ronald Chester in the drawing-room: 
only until the evening, when he was to return 
and dine with her and her lawyer, who was an 
old family friend. She would get through 
those papers before dinner, there were not so 
many of them. 

Poor Cecil! Often her cheek flushed and her 
hand trembled ; there were delicate notes, which 
aman of honour would have destroyed ; locks of 
hair ofall tints ; trinkets; some Indian, but more 
frequently French, minatures; everything she 
unrolled, and having examined cast into the fire. 
There were letters containing the most bitter re- 
proaches, one evidently from a husband whose 
wife had abandoned him for the protection of 
Major Middleton ; all the world had heard of 
that, and Cecil remembered when the fair 
frail woman had been her school-mate, and 
child friend. There were letters containing 
passionate protestations of love; on the back of ” 
one, her brother had sketched the inamorata, 
in his ever active spirit of caricature. 

His mother’s letters and hers, received when 
he was abroad, were clasped together and placed 
in a separate drawer, quite away from the con- 
tamination of the other contents of his desk. 
She thanked him for that, and tears, large heavy 
tears, fell on the records of his mother’s love. 
She had hoped that her task was ended, a few 
party coloured embers were all that remained 
of what had once been warm and fresh and 
treasured. All gone except that last pure and 
precious packet. She murmured a few words 
of gratitude, and could not help wondering 
again and again, why at the last he had set her 
such a task, sufficiently painful without a doubt, 
and yet! was there anything else? She tried, 
and retried every spring and projection, fearing 
there must be something more, and at last, at 
the back of a small drawer she saw a tiny 
steel knob ; she pressed it, a little door flew open ; 
within was a roll of paper, or papers, tied to- 
gether with a bit of twine, and something—a flat 
packet—round which a newspaper had been 
crushed and twisted. Cecil unfolded it, and saw 
a large case covered with soiled white velvet. It 
was difficult to open, the fastening was stiff, the 
minature (for such it was) was laid on its face, 
it had endured rough usage, the gold was bat- 
tered as if it had been crushed on the ground 
by a heavy foot. When Cecil lifted it, the 
shattered glass that once had protected the de- 
licate painting, fell on the table; the picture 
was double, tie likenesses of two persons, one 
evidently her brother, the other a dark woman, 
in young but og beauty; her right hand 
was clasped within his, her left hung lightly 
over his shoulder, and the thick ring of 
marriage and its brilliant keeper circling the 
third finger ; the attitudegof that hand seemed 
to say, “look at this, I ama a wedded wife.” 
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Cecil was spell-bound ; her gaze was fastened 
on the little brown left hand. Was that woman 


really her brother’s wife? His “wife!” Cecil’s | 


head fell on her clasped hands, and but 
for her laboured breathing one would have 
thought she had fainted. When she recovered 
self-possession, she glanced furtively at the 
picture, blurred and blotted as it was. There 
were Gerald’s full brow, his keen blue un- 
compromising eyes, his implacable mouth, 
his fair hair. Something had been written on 
the glass. Cecil laid the broken pieces over 
the ivory; the writing had been scrawled across 
the woman’s face ; it was still legible—two cruel 
words were there—“ Curse her !” 

Sick at heart, Cecil undid the twine, and 
outspread the roll. It contained a few letters 
of recent date, written in a woman’s cramped 
hand, with a pen like « pin. Mechanically she 
read the first; it was expressed as though the 
writer had thought in a foreign language, and 
translated her thoughts into English. It com- 
menced with my “ Idol husband,” and ended 
with your “ Doating wife.” 

“ Wife!” How was it possible? She scru- 
tinised the date of that letter. He had been 
that year in Germany—at Spa she believed— 
and had remained there some time. 
written to his sister that he was there ill; but his 
London physician had laughed when she said so, 
and observed, “ He thought the major was in 
the Highlands.” She remembered that now. 

Her brother married ? 

What a chaos the bare thought produced! 
What a revolution! Ronald! her Ronald no 
master of Middleton Lea! Gerald married! 

A little longer search with trembling fingers. 
A marriage certificate! Marriage solemnised 
between Mabel Elizabeth Le Roy and Edward 
Gerald Middleton, in Scotland, the place near 
Dunkeld, the name of the clergyman, all clear 
enough, and a witness—Charles Dacre. 

“Charles Dacre !”? Her brother, Cecil knew, 
had had a groom or some servant of that 
name, a long time ago; but past and present 
were so mingled in her bewildered brain that 
she lost all power of distinguishing one from 
the other. She clasped her hands over her 
eyes to shut out—what ? 

‘Ay, what, indeed! 

Gradually she sank from her seat upon her 
knees ; her hands still folded over her eyes ; her 
lips moved by earnest prayer, silent yet elo- 

uent in entreaty to Him who hears our 
thoughts! Her appeal was not in vain. She 
had been well practised in self-control, but she 
did not now a on self; she called humbly to 
HIM to help her, and help came. 

Calmed and strengthened, she arose and 
commenced, first turning over and then 
steadily reading the letters. She read the 
certificate over again. There was no enve- 
lope or direction among the papers, nor had the 
writer once named him—he was always addressed 
as “ My own darling,” “ My heart’s idol,” or 
with some such expression of endearment, even 
if reproaches as to absence or neglect followed 


He had | 


the first line. At all events, Charles Dacre had 
been present at the marriage. 

Gerald had evidently parted from her in 
|anger, and accused her of want of truth, of 
duplicity, of extravagance ; told her how neces- 
sary it was that his marriage should be kept 
secret, it was so important to his prospects 
that it should not be known; and the vain, 
frivolous, stormy beauty had still the noble love 
to assure him that-she would be torn in pieces 
by wild horses sooner than betray their secret 
until he gave her permission to do so. 

Cecil felt herself shivering at her brother’s 
falsehood ; there was zo reason connected with 
his prospects why his marriage should have 
| been secret ; and this beautiful woman, warmed 
into life and love by the temperature of a tro- 
_ sky, when quite a child (for she spoke of 

er sixteenth birthday), had become his wife and 
his victim. She read on. Under other circum- 
stances she would have cast the letters aside 
as the ravings of an undisciplined, passion-full 
| girl; but they possessed a fascination she could 
not withstand. She held the last in her hand ; 
the writing was straggling and incoherent—it 
told of the birth of a child—his boy! 

Why had he been angry? Had any one ma- 
ligned her to him? her, his faithful, loving 
| wife — Little Brown Bess,” as he had often 
| called her, the mother of his child? Why should 
| he write cruel words now? And the boy was so 
like him—such a beauty ! 

Cecil laid down the letter, which had been 
torn across. She was quite calm now. 

Ifthis were true, if her brother had left a 
son, all her prospects had been made into 
thin air and vanished. She was no longer 
an heiress; she no longer had the power of 
restoring her beloved to his position; her 
dream of life was over. This kuvwledge did 
not come to her in a mist; it was first the cloud 
the size of a man’s hand, increasing and in- 
creasing until it grew into a black. wall 
between her and her husband’s triumphs for 
evermore. Gerald’s wife —Gerald’s son — 
what had the poor thing done that he should 
have scarred her beautiful face with his curse ? 
And the child—where was it? The facts were 
clear before her, but the details, the proofs 
— there proofs?), were all confused. One 

ary fact seemed to press on her heart and 
brain. Chester—Chester—to whom she had 
promised wealth and ~— Sob after sob 
burst from her heaving breast, until her agony 
sought relief in words, and she repeated again 
and again, “Oh, my love! my love! my love !” 

She gradually replaced the papers in their 
concealment, locked the desk, and crept stealth- 
ily into the hall. Some undefined suggestion 
took possession of her mind that she had no 
right to be there. 

She met South, who at once saw that some 
fresh sorrow had stricken his lady. Instead of 
passing on, Cecil paused, and said : 

* South, do you remember my brother having 
a groom—pad-groom, I think—of the name of 
Dacre ?” 
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The expression of South’s genial good- 
natured face changed at once. 

“Oh, the blackguard!” he exclaimed; and 
in the same moment added, “I’m sure 1 beg 
your pardon, Miss Cecil; I should not have 
said that, though it was the truth that sprang 
out of me. r never could abide him. The 
master thought I was jealous of him, which the 
Heavens knows I was not—neither jealous of 
him nor what he got—hush money for many a 
turn of the poor master’s, who was always wild, 
as no one knows better than yourself, Miss 
Middleton; only in course a sister’s the last to 
know the turns of her brother’s wildness, bar- 
ring a wife——” 

“ Do you know where Dacre is ?” 

“ No, miss, I can’t say I do, though I have a 
guess. I believe the master gave him a power 
of money to go to America after they came 
home last time, and master in such a terrible 
temper from—well, he called it Germany—and 
Dacre went ; but the ship foundered at sea, and 
all perished. 

“Of course my brother, Major Middleton, 
knew that ?” 

“Yes, miss ; I told him when I saw it in the 


paper.” 

** What did he say ?” 

“*Ring the bells, South’—never a word 
more.” 

Sick and broken hearted, Cecil entered her 
own room. On the table was a bouquet of her 
favourite flowers that Chester had placed in the 
hand he so warmly kissed that morning. 

She drew his miniature from her bosom, and, 
falling on her knees, pressed it between her 
clasped hands, murmuring : 

“Help—oh help me, my Heavenly Father! 
Look with pity and mercy on me, while you 
strengthen me to perform my duty! Father, 
make me strong for justice!” And then, open- 
ing her hands and gazing through the mist of 
tears on the beloved face which for years had 
been her heart-companion, her comforter, her 
joy, she kissed it tenderly, murmuring: “ My 
ove! my love! my love!” 

“Oh, my love! my love!” 

She rte not think of or count the time; 
but at last she heard the bell of her little clock 
chime six. In another hour she must meet 
Ronald Chester and her lawyer. The evening 
was closing in, and she was seated in the draw- 
ing-room, when they entered. 

onald’s footsteps, so light and - buoyant, 
struck on her heart. She arose to meet him, 
but she could not advance, and was glad of an 
excuse to withdraw her hand from his affection- 
ate clasp and give it to Mr. Cathcart. The 
strong sympathy which existed between Cecil 
and her betrothed made him feel, rather than 
see, that she had sustained a severe shock. The 
pressure of a beloved hand is more eloquent than 
words. 

“What is it, Cecil? You are not well ?” he 





whispered, tenderly, as he sought to penetrate 
the twilight and read her looks. 

“ By-and-by I will tell you,” she murmured— 
x after dinner. I am so glad Mr. Cathcart is 
bere.” 

Mr. Cathcart was a thorough man of the 
world, and well knew the best way of dispersing 
a difficulty. He saw that something was wrong, 
but asked no questions, and talked incessantly. 
Cecil could not meet Ronald’s eyes. He had 
left her so full of joyous life in the morning; 
they had walked up and down the drawing-room 
planning the happy future, upon which no cloud 
rested ; and now she could hardly frame a sen- 
tence ! 

She rose as soon as dinner was ended, 
and said, “I will wait for you in the library.” 

Ronald opened the door, and followed her 
into the hall. 

* My own Cecil, what is it?” he whispered 
tenderly. 

“ There are some papers you and Mr. Cath- 
cart must see to immediately.” 

Lovingly he took her sweet face between his 


hands, and saw that her eyes were brimming 


over with tears. 

“My darling, what is it ?” 

“A little patience, Ronald. I will be ready 
for you in half an hour.” 

He circled her with his arm and supported 
her into the library. The lamp was lighted, and 
cast a strong light on the ebony writing-desk, 
which looked hideously black and stern. Ronald 
would have persuaded her to leave all business 
until the next day, she looked so unwell, but 
she would not. “ Leave me,” she said, “ for half 
an hour, and then—both of you come to me !” 
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